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For the Companion. 
WITLESS KITTY. 


“Kitty, dear,” said a kind little Scotch mo- 
ther, “ye ken that ye are a bit weak in the heed, 
and sa folk talk outa’ that’s in their hearts afore | 
ye, as if ye were a new-born baby. Mind ye | 
dina repeat a word o’ what ye heard last night, 
when I thought ye sleepin’, or ye’ll mak’ trou- 
ble among the gude neebors.” 

“Pll tell only the lovin’ words ye all said,’’ re- 
plied Kitty, who was indeed a bit weak in the 
head. And she stroked the pale cheek of her 
nother, and a vacant, meaningless smile played 
upon her face, 

Kitty’s neighbors were like her parents, poor, 
hard-working tenants of Lord Seaton. They were | 
always glad of her help in playing with and 
nursing their small babies and half-sick children, 
for they could rely on her kindness. She enter- 
tained the little ones by making soap-bubbles 
and mud-pies,.which work, although she was 
sixteen years old, pleased her just as well as 
them. 

Her mother’s warning had reference to the 
chatting of half-a-dozen “goodies” who had | 
taken a cup of tea by her peat-fire the night be- | 
fore. It was repeated as Kitty set off with a| 
bowl of hot soup for Dickey, a sick boy; after | 
which she was to give Timmy Todd a “gallop”? | 
on her shoulders. | 

Her reply, as she left the door, was, “Mammy, , 
iluves God and all ither folk, and a’ course Pl! 
no do or say what’ll grieve any o’ ’em!”’ 
When Kitty had disposed of her soup she took | 
Timmy Todd, who was shaking the cottage with 
the whooping cough, threw him over lrer shoul- 
der and ran down the street. Meeting two other 
lasses with their baby sisters, she sat down ona, 
broad stone to rest and to relate the troubles of | 
the sick boy. | 

Before long the parish minister—of whom | 
every child but she was mortally afraid—came 
along, striking off the bloom from the heather | 
on the roadside, with his great, silver-headed 
cane. 

“O ho, dear minister, is that ye comin’?” she 
cried. “‘?’m just done hearin’ what a pretty 
prayer ye made at Dickey’s bedside the last 
night, and I’m sure that atween yer prayer and 
mammy’s soup, he’ll aye be raised up, and live 
to dig many a stack o’ peat! Granny Fox, and 
Tam Rae’s wife, and more o’ ’em, took a cup 0’ 
tea by our fireside, and they said such lovin’ 
words 0’ ye.” 

“Thank ye, Kitty; it gives me new heart to 
hear that my people love me,” said the old man. 

“And,” continued Kitty, “they were a’ ready 
to tear the eyes out o’ her ladyship for sayin’ to, 
somebody, that ye scattered snuff on yer shirt- 
bosom‘at a dinner-party, and like nonsense; as if 
ye were not as fine a gintleman as yon braw lad? 
fra Cummer Downs, that said yer prayers and | 
peached yer Gospel here the Sabbath last gone! ”’ 

The minister put his hand in his pocket, gave 
coppers to the children, and passed on. 

“T believe in my heart,” he said, “that I have 
neglected good manners before these people, and 
will make amends. Is it possible that I have 
Scattered snuff on my garments! Snuffing is a 
Vile habit for a Christian gentleman, and I will 
be done with it.” 

That’s what the minister said. But when he 
passed on, Kitty said, “Now I’ve told all the 
gude news I had for him,I must e’en run down 
to the blacksmith’s-shop and tell Bobby Thomp- 
Son the kind words I’ve got for him!” 

And off she went, with Timmy on her back,— 
she trotting like a horse, and he, between his 
convulsive coughs, driving heras if he were Lord 
Seaton on “Blackwing.” 

“Are ye goin’ to throw up fine sparks to-day, 
Bobby?” she asked of a stalwart young fellow, 
who stood in the “smithy” beside two black 
Steers, 

“Aye, lassie, I'll drive them up any day for yer 
pleasure. Come in,’ he replied, his handsome, 
Smutty face beaming with good-humor, and he 











gave the coals a tremendous blow with an iron 
bar. 


said,— 
“ 
| will tak’ ye yet, I’m just sure!” 


great surprise. 
her to tak’ me?” 


' ane that drinks at a’!”’ 


| drink at twenty-three, would ha none at forty; 





WITLESS KITTY. 


Kitty looked up gratefully in his face and 


O, Bobby, but ye’re a fine lad! Tibbie Bayne 
“Tybbie Bayne tak’ me!” cried Bobby, in 
“Wha told ye that ever I axed 


“Her granny telled my mother, and Jenny Rob- 
i’son, and Bessie Rae, all the fine words ye ha 
said to Tybbie; and about the gopld ring ye of- 
fered her, and the bird ye give her, and every- 
thin’. And they all three said ye was the foin- 
est lad in Seaton, wi’ yer broad shoulders, yer 
blue eyes and yer strong arm, to earn her bread 
wi’. Granny Fox was verra prood that ye had 
axed her gran’chil’, place o’ another lassie, and 
she said she was just ready to brak’ her heart 
becase she couldn’t tak’ ye; and ag’in, her fear 
that she would tak’ ye, spite o’ ’em all! Ye’re 
sa lovely, Bobby, that they fear she’ll run off wi’ 
ye. O, they a’ said such sweet words o’ ye!” 

“And why then do they not let me have her, 
Kitty, if they say such lovin’ words o’ me?” 
asked Bobby, with earnestness. 

“Aweel, yerself kens, surely,” said Kitty. 

“No, lassie, I do not. Tybbie loves me one 
day, and is shy o’ me the next, and the old folks 
a’ turn a cauld shouler on me, gin I gang with- 
in half a mile o’ the cottage! What ails them 

’9) 

“Nothin’ but the wheeskey, Bobby. Tybbie’s 
folk thought well o’ ye but ill o’ the drink!” 

“The drink, child? [’m no’ a drunkard!” re- 
plied Bobby, indignantly. “I but tak’ my glass, 
like the grandest o’ them.” 

“Aye, but Tybbie’s father will no give her to 
He heerd that ye war 
just a wee bit the warse o’ liquor at the fair 
that ye were noisy and silly; and gave yer money 
in foolish ways,—and—and—made a great fool o’ 
yersel’, No, no, not ye, but the wheeskey did it! 
And he said a man that had na power over 


| but would, maybe, ill-treat and o’erwork his 
bonnie Tybbie! But mind ye, Bobby, they spoke 

| lovin’ o’ ye; it was only the drink they abused.” 
“O ho!” cried Bobby; “that’s, it, is it? I 

| thank ye for the kind words ye ha’ told me, and 
afore Granny Fox is a year older, I’ll give her a 
|new gown for sayin’ she’d brak’ her heart if 
| Tybbie did na tak’ me!” 


| And then Bobby struck the coals again for 
Kitty’s entertainment, and catching up a foot of | 
one of the black steers, he began nailing on the 


| shoe and whistling, — 
| “O my love is like the red, red rose.”” 


| that I was ill pleased wi’ ye for this cause? I 
| have na been sa faithful to ye asI should ha 
| been, for fear o’ breakin’ the lassie’s heart.’’ 
| “Osir, I got the ‘good news’—as she called it 
| —from Kitty, that witless lassie o’ Jock McDuff’s. 
| She cam’ into the smithy to mak’ me happy with 
| the news that ye and yer wife, and Granny Fox 
had but ane thing ag’in’ me.‘ She had over- 
| heerd it somewhere; and as that was a sin o’ the 
past, Icam’ to let ye ken it, and to sign the pa- 
| per afore yer eyes,” said Bobby. 
| ‘And now, dear Bayne,” said the minister, “I 
| ha’ a sin, also, to confess to ye—the humble 
| apostle o’ reform in Seaton. As ye ha’ given up 
|the pipe for conscience’ sake, so will I give up 
| the snuff-box. MecDuff’s poor lassie brought 
‘good news’ to me, also, and told me that this 
land that one loved me, but were grieved at my 
! snuff-taking. Her words fell in with my own 
thoughts; and so I have added to your pledge one 
against tobacco; and Bobby and I will sign both 
in your presence, and ye may hang the paper up 
for the world to see!”’ 

Whey the two had signed the pledges and 
were going away, honest old Bayne took Bobby 
by the hand and said, heartily,— 

“God bless ye, my son! Tl say naught to 
“Kitty, tell yer gude mither to mak’ ye a| Tybbie about this interview. Ye may come to- 
white gown, for ye are going to dance at a wed- | night and tell her yersel’, and make yer own 
ding e’er the winter be spent. And tell her P'll| plans wi’ her.” 
give ye braw new shoes to dance in.” And before Christmas, Kitty McDuff danced 
It was not four o’cloeck when the farmer came | for the first time at a “braw wedding,” in a 
to the smithy for his steers. He wanted a niail white dvess and xed slippers, both the gift of 
or two put into a shoe of his old gray mare; but | Bobby Thompson, who felt that he owed his 
Bobby informed him that if Victoria herself | happiness to her innocent prattle when she told 
should come, wishing to be shod, she would have | “the good news” she had for him at the smithy. 
to wait for the morrow. He had more important J. D.C. 
business on hand than shoeing anybody! 

So Bobby put out the fire on the forge, rolled 
up his leathern apron, and threw it to the end of HOW I FOUND OUT. 
the smithy as if forever done with it. He went At one period of my life I took to writing po- 
home and dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, | etry, or what I called poetry. The fact that 
and walked very proudly up to the manse to see | there was some difference of opinion as to the 
the minister. | quality of what I wrote constitutes the gist of 
After a long chat, he and the minister came | my story. 
out and walked down to Donald Bayne’s cottage | 
together. student at a certain somewhat obscure young 
Tybbie had gone to her grandmother’s, and ladies’ seminary, and it was there that I con- 
Bobby was glad of it, for his business was with | tracted the sentimental “bent,” characteristic of 
the father and not with her to-day. “Bring your | my too susceptible youth. 
ink-horn, gude man,” said the minister, unroll- | My disposition by nature was romantic 
ing a large sheet of paper he had brought with | enough, and I was so inordinately fond of “high 
him. “Our good friend Bob has a bit o’ busi-! tragedy,” and scenic effects, that if my natural 
ness to do wi’ you.” | guardians had not stood in the way, I verily be- 
And then Bobby opened his heart to the old | lieve I should have “crowned” my career “in 
man, and told him all he had suffered about | public on the stage.” 
| Tybbie. “I kenned,” he said, “that I was hon-| Tread romances fished from old barrels and 
| est, and true, and hard-working, and that I was | antiquated tea-chests, until the whole household 
looked on as a good enough husband by all} was in league against me. Iwas watched and 
the fathers in the town but ye for their lasses. | dragged out of uncanny corners at all hours, 
And while ye were always kind and civil to me | with terribly unkempt hair, which at that time 
at othet times, I saw ye look black at me when- I studiously wore so in imitation of one of my 
ever I spoke to Tybbie.” | heroines, who was about jumping off a high 
“Tybbie’s my one ewe lamb, laddie,” replied | rock in a woe-begone attitude that I greatly ad- 
old Bayne, “and none but the best can take her | mired. 
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For the Companion. 


Thad been considered “very talented” while a 


And on the occasion when my dearest 
fra me.” | volumes were torn rudely from my hand, I al- 
He hesitated. He did not want to be rude to | ways tried to look like her, and stood with one 
Bobby, and yet he meant to tell him the truth | arm raised like a youthful martyr, and allowed 
now. my hair to float out wildly, as hers did in the 
“I ken it all, Fayther Bayne,” said Bob. “I! picture. 
followed the example o’ my elders, and took my | There was one essential difference, but I had 
glass; and never but once in a’ my life took what | overlooked that. My heroine was dark,—a per- 
men ca’ ‘too much.’ That was at the last ‘Fair.’ | fect gypsy, and rather tall, with long, straight, 
I saw that I had made a fool o’ mysel’, and then | elfish-looking locks, while I was a little freckled 
I promised God on my knees that I’d never more | blonde. A turned-up nose gave my face a decid- 
touch the foe that has slain sa many o’ my fel-| edly piquant expression, not adapted to tragedy, 
lows. And I’ve come here to-day, in presence 0’ | and my hands were generally red and chapped, 
the menister, to sign this teetotal pledge,—the | from sitting in the cold when I got up nights by 
one ye left at the cobbler’s—and to ask, ‘Will ye stealth to read. 
gie me Tybbie” Ye ken that I’m a lad o’ hon- | It occurred to me sometimes that they were 
or, and that when I say a thing I’ll stan’ by it!” not quite like my heroic Edith’s, whose white 
“Ye ha’ but the one fault, Bobby; but I ha’ re-| palms floated out like water-lilies, as she bade 
jaiced in the name o’ ‘Teetotally Bayne’ too long | adieu to the world and her lover, that he might 
to gie my bonnie lassie to one who touches the | wed some richer maid. 








As Kitty passed ont of the “smithy,” he called 


after her,— 





accursed thing. Ye’se a true man, Bobby, and; I shed showers of tears over that splendid atti- 
once yer hand is put on yon paper, ye may tak’ | tude, and always turned away with an unspeak- 
| Tybbie for weal or woe. But how heard ye, lad, ably, sad longing to repeat her situation myself, 


am & 
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But how should I? I had a “lover,” it is true. 
Existence would have been insupportable to me 
without one. He was one of the boys of the 
village, and I think now he was attracted to me 
more through pity than any thing else, for I 
don’t believe he ever read a romance in his life. 

I liked him because he was dark, and I fancied 
he had a sort of brave, Claude Duval look about 
him, as though he might have sprung from a 
long line of noble bandits. But I had discovered 
too many commonplace things in him to suit my 
fancy for an ideal hero. 

He chewed gum—a terribly unromantic habit 
—and I noticed on several occasions his handker- 
chief looked suspiciously sticky, as though he 
might have had molasses candy in his pockets. * 

Then, too, his name was not a romantic one at 
all. Still, his curly locks, of almost inky black- 


ness for the time being carried the day, and I | 


thought, with considerable fondness, what a 
beautifully natural and poetical combination it 
would be when my tow head should nestle itself 
beside them—and I should be Mrs.— Mrs, — 
Smith! O dear, Charles must certainly get the 
Legislature to change his family name! 

I knew a “Mrs. Smith” who lived round the 
corner. Her husband was a butcher. Should I 
ever come to that? 

But this is not my story. Iam going to tell 
you about a “poem” T wrote. 

The occasion of it was soon after I left school, 
and after I had discovered that Charles could 
never be educated up to any proper idea of “he- 
roic”’ sentiment. 

I was at my aunt’s, and he came down to see 
me. My relatives were decidedly practical peo- 
ple, and looked kindly upon this sturdy young 
man, as “likely to do well in the world.”’ He 
would be just the man, they thought, for their 
indolent, fanciful, and altogether good-for-noth- 
ing niece. 

In consequence, Charles was made much of; 
and, as he had relations of his own in the place, 
he stopped with them over Sunday, havgng an 
invitation to take tea with us on Sunday even- 
ing. 

What an event! I had never broken bread 
with Charles but once, and that was at a picnic, 
where every thing was delicate, and I had thought 
then he looked very handsome, eating. 

His white teeth shut down through the cran- 
berry tarts and sandwiches rather energetically, 
to be sure, but then he was a boy, and’ I had 
rather liked the sense of power which his decid- 
ed, downright way of eating seemed to convey. 

When the momentous Sunday came, Charles 
went to church with us, and I was exalted at 
once into a person of consequence by the girls, as 
without doubt being engaged, “and to such a 
handsome fellow!” 

By the time the tea-hour had arrived, I was in 
a very nervous state, and my cheeks were rather 
too pink for beauty. 

To my horror, I saw beans on the table—I, who 
held that lovers should eat nothing more mate- 
rial than ambrosia! 

With consternation I watched my fascinating 
bandit as he stowed away, with all the energy of 
his boyish days, beans, cold meats, bread and 
butter, and two cups of tea, at the same time do- 
ing ample justice to the plum-sauce and cake. 

Nor did he by any means forget to praise the 
cook; and his skilfully-spoken encomiums quite 
won the kind heart of my aunt. 

Charles was in high favor, and, as his father 
was an excellent citizen and a well-to-do man, it 
was thought (and more than hinted to me) that 
if I failed to make him my choice for a husband, 
I should probably go farther and fare worse. 

People know when they are approved, and 
Charles did. His manner became confident to a 
degree | hardly admired; and although he and I 
had the parlor to ourselves all the evening, I cer- 


When I realized that this, my first love-dream,| Ihad a copy of the verses, but I concluded to 


was over, I began to feel sorry. Looking about 
among my acquaintances, I could not see any | 
boy who after all pleased me better, and I had | 
half a mind to write to Charles and make it up. 





But his hint about the other fish in the sea! pointment. 


quite “as good” was too much for my pride. If | 
he had said something about going distracted, or} 
committing suicide, I know I should have written 

to him; but as it was, [ only wailed out my grief | 
| in violet-colored lines on paper. 

I told a story in verse—a sad story of a lonely 
heart wrecked at the early age of seventeen. It | 
wound up with the death of the heroine, and | 
when I had finished it, the only flaw I could see | 
in my production was that it seemed almost too | 

| sad, and almost too true to nature. | 
| At first I hesitated about sending it into the 
| world, and rending the hearts of thousands,— 
millions, perhaps,—with its pathetic portraiture 
of grief. 

When I got over these scruples, the question | 
rose, Who should have the honor of giving my 
masterpiece to the world? After much anxious | 
deliberation, I made my choice, and, with a con- 
descending note, dispatched the poem to the edi- 
tor of a popular magazine. 

After nearly a month had elapsed, it came 
back, without note or comment. I tried to con- 
coal my chagrin from myself and assume a lofty 
mood. 


| 


It was nothing to have a manuscript returned. 
All geniuses had just such things to put up with. 
The editor had punished nobody but himself. 
Evidently he didn’t know how good a thing he 
had lost. 

So I stood on my dignity, and sent the poem 
to another editor, who, I imagined, had a soul to 
appreciate it. 

This time my note was conciliatory. I felt, 
somehow, that I had quarreled with the world 
in general, and wanted to make up, and was al- 
most sorry I had written the poem at all. 

I thought if I should meet a friend after its 
publication and be rallied about “pining away,” 
and all that, it would be uncomfortable, for my 
cheeks were not thin at all, and my digestion re- 
mained obstinately good. The “worm” fed 
somewhere else, and left what faint specks of 
“damask’’ I had, to wither in the natural way. 

A few weeks more rolled by, and the maid 
brought me a heavy letter. 

I cleared the atmosphere with lavender, and 
broke the seal, feeling exactly as though my 
death-warrant were inside, There was my poem. 
Not a word of writing with it, only a printed 
form, with regrets and obligations, &c., &e. 

I believe [ called that editor bad names. I had 
expected better things of him. I sat in indig- 
nant amazement for sometime, and then rose 
slowly, unlocked my trunk, and deposited the 
poem out of sight at the bottom in the back cor- 
ner. 

There it remained until I had recovered some- 
what from my shock, when I insanely drew it 
forth one day, and repeated the performance of 
mailing it to an editorial address. 

More waiting followed,—another spell of alter- 
nate hope and fear—and one day Irish Maggie 
thrust her frizzly head through the door and 
called,— 

“A letther for ye, miss, and, faith, it'll be a 
good one, I warrant. It’s got siz stamps on it.” 

I knew how good it was, and groaned inwardly. 
The “letther’’ was short but not sweet (to me). 
All it contained were the words MHardly up to 
the mark.” 

It did not take me long to read those five 
words. Isought in vain for something to tone 
them down, but there were no printed regrets 
this time. 

I grew desperate now. Somebody show/d pub- 
lish my verses, anyhow! and I decided then and 





tainly played the eritie rather than the sweet- 
heart. 


My bandit persisted in sitting close to me on | 


the hair-cloth sofa, and T voted him fearfully un- | 
sentimental and countrified. 

His hands were neither small nor white, and I 
fancied a faint odor of pork and beans still clung | 
to them; and—O, unpardonable !—reaching below | 
his well-starched white wristband, appeared a | 
plain edge-line of blue-gray flannel! | 

My captious eyes saw nothing grand or pretty 
in him after that. My ears found fault with his | 
conversation, and took exception to his tone and | 
taste, and even his grammar. Of my sometime | 
hero remained only an ordinary mortal. I had 
divested him of all his poetry. 


Our understanding when Charles left on Mon-! 
day was doubtful. Two or three letters passed 
between us, which grew cooler and cooler, till | 
finally, in answer to some curt observations of | 
mine, he reminded me that there were “as good 
fish yet in the sea as ever were caught,”’ and so | 


our intimacy ended, | 


there to give them to some poor editor who 
wouldn’t be so particular. I would select a 
newspaper instead of a magazine. 

I thought of several, and decided upon one 
that looked a little woe-begone, and likely to 
welcome such poetical wails as mine. 

I sent it, with a very polite note,—extremely 
polite,—and, contrary to my secret fears, I re- 
ceived at the end of the week a letter that I 
knew‘ at a glance was different from all my 
other returns. It was in the editor’s own hand- 
writing. 

Could it be possible that my poem was accept- 
ed? The letter seemed to promise as much. I 
waited a minute to indulge in happy anticipa- 
tions, and then opened the envelope. Six post- 
age stamps fell out, and in a second more my eye 
had flashed through the contents of the note. 

“DEAR MADAM,—As the poem (?) can be of no 
earthly use to anybody, we take the responsibility 
upon ourselves of not returning it, feeling sure that, 
upon a maturer view of the matter, you will be 
grateful to us for the postage stamps instead, which 


you will find enclosed. Wishing you all success, 
we are,” &c., &e., &e. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|like trying.” 





let them rest. Ibegan to suspect that poetry cost ' some time.” 
more than it came to. Mine certainly had. | 

The winter passed away, and spring, with its 
balmy airs, softened the bitterness of my disap- 
I had read, too, in the meantime, 
instances of literary ill success, similar to my 
own, in the early experiences of some of the best 
writers in the land,—undoubted geniuses—and I 
decided in my own mind that there was “nothing 
That is an excellent proverb, | 
young reader, young writer, only it depends a 
good deal on what you are going to try. 

I hunted up a fresh editor, recopied the poem, 
and sent it out again on another journey. 

One, two, three, four weeks, and a little more, 
before my bantling came back, all bruised and 
soiled, as though it had been through the wars. 
A note accompanied it, and I read as follows: 

“MADAM,—We have no donbt your friends are all 
admiring ones, and perhaps have encouraged you to 
perpetrate this joke; but, really, our time is too val- 
uable to be wasted in trying to find its point. In 
closing, the best advice we can offer you is, to save 
this sombre jingle to light your fire with. 

Respectfully, &c.”’ 

I didn’t say anything, but I Joé/ed—I think I 
looked black. I know I felt red and black both, 
and a tingling sensation ran through all my 
veins. I didn’t go down to dinner that day, but 
sent Maggie around to the druggist’s for some 
lavender water, and—well, I gradually came to 
the conclusion that I was not a genius. 

ELIZABETH A. DAVIs. 


“Not my boy, or he should never have gone,” 
he said, vehemently. “I was never married, | 
am old Dominie Brown, the preacher in the yi. 
lage. There was a wreck ten years ago come 
February, and a little boy was washed ashore, 
I took the lad for my own. Folks said it was 
| foolish thing todo. But I had often thought if | 
had a son’’-—— He paused a moment, and went 
on. “I thought, too, if I could leave a young, 
strong man here to do my work when I am 
gone’”?—— 

I glanced up at the poor little hamlet and 
smiled. “You had not very high ambition foy 
your boy. Not much chance to earn fame or 
money there, I fancy.” 

The old man’s countenance fell. 
not think of that. I’ve been very happy here; 
very happy. The people need a good deal of 
help, and I’ve been able to do more than I hoped 
when I began my work.” 

We had walked slowly up the beach while 
talking, and reached a low frame-house, gray 
and covered with lichen, like the others. 

“Pll show you Tom’s room, if you come in,” 
he said, his fingers trembling as he unhasped 
the latch. 

I do not think he once considered who I was, 
or thought of any thing but “Tom.” 

It was a boy’s room, poor and plain enough, 
but very clean, the walls white, the little win. 
dow curtained that looked towards the sea, an 
open fire-place filled with wood ready for kind- 
ling. 

“T piled it up this morning, so that if the boy 
takes the notion to come back, we can be warm 
and bright for him ata moment’s warning. But 
he may never want to come back—God knows,” 
and he stooped to rearrange the kindling, so as 
to hide his face from me. 

“He is going into business in New York?” | 
asked. 

“TI don’t know that. It is an uncle who has 
claimed him. A man of great power and influ- 
ence, apparently. I set before the boy all that I 
could give him. It’s a poor life here, as you say, 
sir. But there’s a great chance to do good, and 
—and—I have been as the boy’s father,” he 
broke out. “I would gladly have kept him with 
me, if I could.” 

“His uncle promised him more chance of good 
fortune, probably ?” 

“He promised him riches, I suppose — yes,” 
vaguely. “It was natural that the lad should be 
tempted. 

“This iS his fishing tackle, you see, sir,” turn- 
ing hastily, “and here are some curivsities—sin- 
gular shells, birds’-nests and other things. The 
child has fine tastes, very fine.’ 

He took up a string of birds’ eggs, and passed 
his finger over them, his chin quivering. 

My own impression, however, from a cursory 
glance at Master Tom’s belongings, was that he 
was no finer in his tastes than any other rough, 
rollicking boy. 

I walked out with the old Dominie, noting the 
comfort of the snug little house, and leaving 
him on the beach, sauntered down to the inlet. 
A stout, coarse-looking fellow, gaudily dressed 
in barred trousers and coat, and decked with di- 
amond ring and scarf-pin, was blustering about 
the deck of the little sloop. 

Him I instantly decided to be Tom’s uncle, 
and soon perceived Tom himself, an ungainly 
young fellow with a good, honest face, looking 
over the taffrail earnestly down the beach at the 
old Dominie, who had again taken his post 
there. 

An hour after, the pilot-boat sailed and I 
watched the one black figure on the stretch of 
sand going slowly up the beach, to keep the ves- 
sel in sight to the last moment. 

I left the village that night and never returned, 
but for years the picture of the little insignificant 
old man, standing solitary on the shore, watch- 
ing, watching—and the boat, like a shadow flit- 
ting away into the night, remained with me, 
with a strange pathos, 

I used to wonder idly if Tom ever went back, 
and if he knew by this time how much better 
than the money he went to win, were the hum- 
ble work and the love he had left behind de- 
spised and neglected. 


Three years after, taking up a New York even- 


“No. I did 
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For the Companion. 
NUMBER 7. 

It was my first visit to the little fishing ham- 
let, which lay in a solitary corner of the Jersey 
lee coast, buried on one side from the world by 
seventy miles of bleak pine barren, and on the 
other by the sea. 

The little wooden houses, gray as the sea-sand 
itself, through long beating of the salt wind and 
the storms, were scattered at far intervals 
through the pine forest, that stretched down as 
though it would have pushed the marshes into 
the green, watery plane beyond. 

A few boats with old and yellow sails, scud- 
ding like shadows outside the bar, showed where 
the fishermen were at work. Their wives were 
busy indoors, half-a-dozen barefooted children 
were trotting up the marshes, crab-nets in hand, 
but they were soon out of sight, and forest, and 
marsh, and the uneven stretch of sand, and the 
sea beyond, were left to silence and that curious 
melancholy solitude into which all land by the 
sea sinks so readily. 

Thad found a comfortable seat in the sand, an 
old log covered. with barnacles at my back. My 
book was one which held the attention of the 
country just then, but it dropped unread. The 
tide crept to my feet, with its dull wash. Every 
thought of man seems trite and hackneyed, be- 
side the eternal novelty of its plash-plash, old as 
creation. 

An odd figure far up the beach caught my eye, 
—a man in the red flannel shirt and leather-col- 
ored trousers of the fishermen. He was sitting 
on a log, and looking intently out to sea. 

For an hour the figure was motionless. I 
grew curious about it. Fishermen are not apt 
to sit in spell-bound admiration of the sea, 

I rose presently and went towards him, giving 
to my eye the same range as his. 

“O, it is the sloop you are following?” I said 
involuntarily, ashamed the next moment of my 
rudeness. But he did not notice it. 

“Tom’s aboard,” he said, not glancing towards 
me, and speaking under his breath. ‘Tom.” 

I don’t know that I ever heard any outery half 
so pitiful as that quiet “Tom.” 

There was assuredly nothing pathetic in the 
man, 2 little, insignificant old fellow, with a tim- 
id face under a bushy wig, and a general ap- 
pearance of having been found of no conse- 
quence in the world and pushed out of the way. 

I could not find courage to ask him who Tom 
was, 

“What is the meaning of that great Number 7 
on the foresail?’’ I said, instead. 

“A pilot-boat. It’s Jim Tarr’s. 
take Tom up. To New York.” 

The boat put in at the inlet. 

“You are going up to see Tom?” 

“No.” He stood up, pulled down his jacket, 
brushed his cuffed sleeves nervously. “I've bid- | ing paper casually, I saw among the arrests that 
den him good-by. I don’t want to do any thing | of Thomas Brown, for forgery. The conviction 
that would seem like tempting him back unfair- ; overcame me that this was “Tom.” 
ly. Iwant the boy to have hisown mind to him-| I fought against the absurdity of the fancy, 
self. It’s the turning point of life, you under- arguing how many hundred Browns named 
stand, sir.”’ Thomas might be in New York at that date. 

The old man I saw, was at that point of re-| But I could not argue the fancy down. 
pressed pain when any sort of utterance is a re-| The next day, therefore, I stepped into the 
lief. | court-room when this case was about to be called, 

“T understand,” I said, cheerfully. ‘Tom is a|and found that the prisoner was indeed no other 


" ! : 
boy, and going ont to seek his fortune. Well, than the old man’s boy, grown into a pale, hag- 
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gard, 


despairing wretch. But through all his | like a buck, avoiding the thick trees, and forcing | five minutes or so is not bad fun; but when it comes | guns, and then they proceeded to fill their cartouch 


misery and despair, there were traces of the | aside or breaking the small ones. ’ | to half an hour or = hour, and yen begin to get | boxes with powder and bullets. Something decisive 
° | The head of the buffalo is massive, and this serves | blown, it is no joke, especially when you know that | must be done, or sudden destruction would fall up- 


honest, manly fellow who shipped on board Num- | 


| as a sort of battering-ram for the creature. It is|aslip of the foot ora little slowness will certainly | on the people of Farmington. 


ber ¢ three years ago. | with this massive, horn-protected head that the buf- | cost you your life. | 


I was so sure of this, that I went to his cell | ¢,), charges an object, but when he has knocked it} This was a great day for the Caffres. During a 
and told him all that I knew of him. When I} gown, it is with its front hoofs that it destroys it. | full month they had been persecuted by this formi- | 
mentioned the old man, he suddenly stood up. With a rear like a restive horse, the buffalo rises | dable animal; they could not trust their women or 

“Sir, that is my father, that is one of God’s | above his prostrate foe, and drops down on him, his | children outside of the kraal, especially of an even- 
servants. To think that I shall never be able to | sharp hoofs cutting like a knife when thus driven | ing, for they were almost certain to be pursued or 
face him again!” and sank down with his head | down by the creature’s weight. ; threatened by this bull; whilst the destruction to the 

ied in his hands. When a buffalo has been in the habit of meeting | crops was so great that, had it continued, a famine 
eo : Caffres armed only with spears, it has not so much | would have been the result. 

“If I were to promise you release, free you ‘ ‘ P ‘ Noles 

A ‘ . %,, | dread of man as it has when it has learned by expe- 
from all ties here, would you go back to him* rience the power of firearms. Thus a buffalo that I a" ¢ ; 

He looked up at me as a dying man might) once encountered by the Tugela River had got so For the Companion. 
when the chance of life is given, but drew back. | pold from having driven off the Catfres from their) HOW STINCHFIELD SAVED THE 

“No, Lam not fit. God only knows how vile I | own corn-gardens, that whenever it saw a man, it ‘ SETTLEMENT. 
have been.” would not hesitate to charge at him at once; and by By Geor ge Lv arney, 

Inquiry proved that the young man had not this proceeding it usually drove away those who | We were riding along the slope of Morrison's Hill, 
been guilty of the last alleged crime, though evil might otherwise have attacked it. , ’ lin Wayne, Kennebec County, Me. The summit of 
companionship and the influence of the man who Thad heard of this buffalo for a long time, and at 


1 hed t 1 bo the Gatiee: kranl to the hill rose two hundred feet above us on one side, 
sik y e Cs e kra: ) _ : 
called himself his uncle, had driven him into ength was asked to go down to the Cafire kraal to) a4 five hundred feet below on the other side spread 
. i shoot it, as it had become so vicious that the women | a i . a : 
others as wicked, although the law had not the calm, cool waters of Androscoggin Pond. South- 
taken hold of them. 


scarcely dared to go down to the stream to fetch | ward of this sheet, and separated from it by a grav- 
With the remembrance of the poor old man la- 


‘Water. | elly plain some half a mile in width, was another, 
boring to serve his brother-men in the lonely | would be to get the Caffres to drive the buffalo out of | «aia tike 
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or 








“How many kettles and traps have you lost?” de- 
manded the trader. 

They told him. 

“Now,” said he, “send some of your men to my 
truck-house with me, and I will give you as many 
traps and kettles as you have lost, and ten gallons of 
rum to boot, if you will let the whites alone.” 

An Indian can rarely refuse rum from a friend, 
and this free offer made them pause. They helda 
muttered consultation, and then concluded to ac- 
cept it. The settlers of Farmington were saved from 
a bloody massacre. 

Stinchfield charged the bill to Butterfield, the 
chief man of the settlement, and he paid it. As 
soon as the Farmington people found out who the 
thieves were, they drove them out of the township. 

They were never again menaced by the Indians; 
and peace and security have ever since been the por- 
tion of that remote community.” 


————_ +o — 
AT A WELSH HOMESTEAD. 
From a Correspondent. 
I wrote you, some little time ago, concerning my 


Being pressed for time, I thought the best plan long and crooked, known as Wilson’s Pond. 
“There’s Dead River, six miles long,” 
seacoast village, I worked hard for the lad’s | the bush towards me, and so to get a shot at it. The | guide. “It connects dndveconaigin Pond with An- | Sojourn at “Thorpe House,” with the family of Lord 
acquittal, and obtained it. But he disappeared | Caffres were so enraged at the losses they had sus- | oy o.cogein River. In freshets it runs back into the | Havens, and of the comfort and beauty of the place. 
after leaving the court-room, and I saw nothing | tained by the depredations of this animal, that they pond from the river, breaking the boom sometimes, | Since then we have had great times, for Lady Lu- 
more of him. were ready to incur any risk, and consequently were aq pringing in logs ent on the headwaters for the | cy Havens, the oldest of the daughters, was married 
Six years later I met-an old sea-captain in the willing to beat the bush and drive the buffalo out | mills at Lewiston. When the water subsides, the | 20t more than a month ago to a baronet, a very 


of it. | curtent:sets vate ali : i -_ | quiet, handsome Englishman, and I want to tell you 
ears Who hailed from this fishing village. Se ee on eR c.9s A ha, | Current sets out very strongly, and the boom is brok- | 1 epee we Actes . : 
"thee aa ao. exruin ‘Seeateie Sede who We selected me early aunties for our — en en that way, also.” | something about it, also of a visit I am making in 
e _ ™ " - a B yw “ > cre? re re , >} j , ice > _ j 
: i cause then if I only woundec t 1€ creature , we shoul “Was there any Indian settlement about here?” | company with little Lady Alice to her nurse in 
preached for you years ago,” I said; “a good | have the whole day for spooring it. | 


: . “There must have been once,” replied the guide. | Wales. 
man, I fancy, such as is seldom found. Is he| About twenty Caffres turned out, each armed with 4 Wg g 


: . “That round island in the middle of this pondis| But first about the marriage, You must know 

living yet?” a bundle of assagies, and soon surrounded the bush, | <5; to have been their burial-place.” | that Alice has taken quite a fancy to me, and I sup- 
“Yes, But not preaching. He has grown fee- into which we had traced the buffalo, and after a| «446 there any traditions of them?” pose that is really the reason why I was invited on 

ble of late, and lives with his son, who has mar- | 8"¢4t deal of shouting and stone-throwing, they en-| «Well, yes. You see where the railroad crosses | 80 important an occasion, for very few beside the 

ried a nice little girl. The two take care of the tered this bush on one side, whilst I, taking Up MY | Dead River, over there to the west?” immediate friends of the family were present at the 

old man with a reverence that is very pleasant station beside a stout tree, waited on the other side. | yes wedding breakfast. Our invitation came a week 

« a «< = bo Ng _ re. = © | j ;j 

to see, sir No sooner had the Caffres entered the bush than | «There is the place where the first settler of this | before the wedding, that is, to express myself more 

see, sir. 


the buffalo quietly stole out on the other side. First, | A ; F ; learly, we were expected to be at Thorpe H 3 
‘'y og region kept a trading-house for the Indians about | Clearly, we were expected to ve a lorpe TLouse & 
“You ought to hear the son preach, though. | he protruded his head from the bushes, and stood | ,,° I eras, Jeger ; : 





There is & man who would move your blood! | 


The most earnest minister in the district is Tom 
Brown. He spent some years out of the village, 
and had some pretty rough experiences, they say. 
But they have only made him more tender and 
helpful towards other sinners.” 

“4 poor place, I suppose? Tom does not grow 
rich, there.”’ 


“O, they are poor as the rest of us,’ careless- | round. 


ly. ‘But Tom is doing a noble work. 
not think of money when with such men.” 


——__ +o 


ADVENTURE WITH A WILD BUF- 
ALO. - 


The wild buffalo of Africa is considered By expe- | me. I had one barrel loaded, and the tree was so | 
rienced hunters one of the most formidable of wild’ stout that I did not fear the buffalo would carry it | 
beasts, if not the most formidable. When the buffa- | away in his charge, so I stood behind it, ready to | 
lo is in a herd and lives on the plains, he can be | dodge as the animal came near, and to get a close | by 
hunted on horseback, and is not then so dangerous. + 


One does | 


the time the Revolutionary war closed. His name 
was Thomas Stinchfield. There was an Indian sct- 
tlement at Canton Point; and this was right on the 


staring all around him. He evidently did not see | 
me, as I was almost entirely concealed by the stem 
of the tree beside which I had taken my station. | }3)6 of travel to the mouths of both rivers. 
| Seeming to consider the ground was clear for him, | <tOnoofiGie chictvlind acebin nats tiem BeNOR 
he walked out from the bush and looked round. As | field’s, for the shrewd settler always kept on good 
he stood sniffing the air and staring in various direc- terms with the Indians. He joked and palavered 
| po pst egy te ~eeage an | — them, and managed eters just about as he 
| coe earpeialh. ene eae gall Sield seas ceiaidt aa | amen Oe Did you ever hear what happened up to 
| Sandy River? 
| “No, but shall be very glad to hear about it.” 


He was now broadside to me, and about one hun-| oy, guide continued: “One spring Stinchfield 
| dred yards distant, so I determined to take ashot at vent up to the Indian settlement at Canton Point to 
| him. Resting my rifle against the tree, I aimed at 
the buffalo’s shoulder, and heard my bullet strike 
| the animal. 
| On being hit, the buffalo staggered, but instantly | 
| recovered itself, and seeing me, charged straight at | 





to trap and make sap sugar. 

He was quite fatigued with his tramp, for it is 
twenty miles or more from Dead River to the Point, 
and he had gone all the way on snow-shocs; so the 
squaws put him in the guest-room of the chief lodge 
to rest. 

It was not long before he was awakened from sleep 


| shot at him, and thus probably give him a dead shot. | ott 


buy pelts. The men wére all gone up to Sandy River | 


week previous to the wedding. 

We set off at length in company with a larger box 
than usual, to hold all our finery, and were received 
at Thorpe House like old friends. Of cource Alice 
carried me off, her face full of importance. She 
was to be third bridesmaid, and would I look at the 
beautiful presents she had already received from 
Brother Herbert! 

I laughed at her for calling him brother, but she 
said that one might as well get used to it, and she 
had begun long ago. The presents were very beau- 
ful, a velvet-bound prayer-book with real gold 
| clasps, a lovely silver goblet, gold-lined, and a box 
| of the most beautiful Paris gloves, as dainty as they 
| could be. 

How pleasantly the time went on! I learned that 

Lady Lucy—who was to be married—and Hon. Her- 
| bert Elisham had loved each other ever since they 
| were children—since she was a little creature of five 
| and he a boy of ten. Isn’t that beautiful? He is 


| much more loveable than Lord Havens, because he 
| 





ya commotion in the wigwam. He looked into the | i8 so bright and handsome. 
ier part, and there were the children, very much | Well, it was a very happy household. Wednes- 


When he selects the bush for his residence, which | The great brute came on with his head low and | frightened, and the squaws with their heads laid to | 48Y, that was the day before the ceremony, the 


he does when he fears danger, he is a complete em- | tail erect, jumping from side to side, as though try- the 


| ground, listening. 


| mother of Lord Havens arrived. I never saw in all 


bodiment of cunning, ferocity and daring. A do- | ing to dodge something, but still keeping his eyes | cphe Mokawks were coming,” they said, for they | ™Y life any thing so stately and so small. I never 
mestic ox seems one of the most stupid of creatures, | on me, and looking as savage a creature as I ever | heard the rapid tramping of many feet. ‘ should presume to speak to her, and even Alice is 

a wild buffalo is st sensible. aw | i , indi | quie i ar presence D pager, ¢ 
Pte nga one of the most sensible saw. aie | In a few minutes a file of Indians passed the | quiet and shy in her presence. The dowager, as 
1¢ bush buffalo is a silent animal. He scarcely| When within a few yards of me, he sprang forward lodge, bestowing on him no other notice than a| they call her, is nearly ninety years old, and yet her 


ever utters any sound, and, in spite of his great 
size and weight, he moves through the bush with | 
scarcely any noise. Ifa buffalo scents, hears or sus- | 
pects an enemy, he stands immovable, and listens | 
until he has discovered where his foe may be. He | 
then glides cautiously away, or charges recklessly | 
headlong at him, clearing with a bound impedi- 
ments that the uninitiated would consider impossi- | 
ble. 

If pursued in the bush, the buffalo makes off rap- 
idly until he finds a densely matted bush, or a tan- 
gled maze of grass, creepers and underwood. Into 
this retreat he backs himself, and then listens for his 
pursuer. Woe betide the reckless or incautious 
hunter who follows on the spoor, but who neglects 
to examine with searching eye the surrounding bush. 
Should such an one follow a wounded or cunning 
old buffalo, he will not have time to raise his rifle 
before the ponderous brute has dashed at him and 
sent him headlong to the ground, on which he is 
trampled by the enraged animal. 

In such hunting there is to the skilled, intense ex- 
citement, before which all other sport sinks into in- 
significance. 

The elephant and buffalo are the two principal an- 


imals that inhabit the bush of Africa, and are at | 


present numerous enough to afford sport to those 
who know where and how to look for them. 

During about three years, I used to hunt buffaloes 
at least once a week, and very often twice a week. I 
used to do this for three reasons: First, that it was 
very good sport; secondly, that buffalo beef, when 
young, is very good eating; and thirdly, that the buf- 
falo used to come and destroy my crop of corn and 
Sugar-cane, and so I wished to get rid of them from 
my neighborhood. 

Heavy and bull-like as a buffalo looks, its activity 
is very great, and when in a state of alarm, it will 
attain,to great speed, and will leap over bushes, &c., 
which are of such a height as to appear impossible. 

The rush of a buffalo through the bush is a grand 





Sight. It cannot bear down before it trees of a size 
equal to those that an elephant will knock down; 
but it will snap off good-sized trees, and is so active 


with such force, that, had he struck me, I 


tree, well clearof him. As the buffalo passed, I 
sent another bullet into him behind the shoulder, 


Louly just managed to avoid the lunge it made with 
its head. 

No sooner had it passed and missed me, than round 
it turned and was at me again; and now, finding that 
a straight charge was of no use, it followed me round 


the tree, and with such activity that it was as much | 


as I could do to avoid it. 
I found I should soon get tired of this game, so I 


shouted for the Caffres to come, as I wanted to re- | 


load, when I hoped to finish the buffalo by a shot 
behind the ear. They did not seem inclined to draw 
the attack of the buffalo on themselves until an old 


| sportsman set them the example by running up to 
| where I was, and, securing a position behind another | 


| 
| 


tree, hurled one of his assagies into the buffalo as it | 


passed him, and soon after lodged another into its 
body. 

This sight seemed to give the remaining Caffres 
fresh courage. A dozen of them now came up, and 
watching their opportunity, drove their assagies 
through the thick hide of the bull, so that ina few 
seconds he looked like a huge porcupine, and was 
bleeding at such a rate that I knew he must soon 
give up. 

The advance of the Caffres and their attack on the 
buffalo had diverted his attention long enough to 
enable me to reload one barrel of my gun. Watch- 
ing a good chance, I sent a bullet just in the right 
place behind the shoulder, which dropped the creat- 
ure dead in his track, a low half growl, half moan 
coming from him as he fell; but previously to this 


not a sound had escaped from him, except that of | 


his loud breathing. 

I must own when I saw him prostrate I was glad, 
for the animal was evidently determined to hunt me 
down if possible ; and I have no doubt he would have 
kept at me for an hour or two, had not the Caffres 


| 


sib should | }ook and a brutal “ugh,” expressive of sullen rage. 
have been sent flying like a ball froma bat; but I| 


was all ready to dodge, and jumped back behind the | tne 


They were not the dreaded Mohawks, however, 
y were the hunters of the settlement. But what 


Stinchfield said he had never felt any fear of the 
Indians before, but now the fixed and deadly look 
on the faces of these savages startled him. He soon 
followed them into a room, where he saw the squaws 
replenishing the fires and heating water in the ket- 

es. 
™ He asked what the trouble was, but no intelligible 
reply was returned to his inquiries. 

“I am, and ever have been, your friend,” said he. 
“T have never deceived nor betrayed you.” 

Still the only reply was the fierce, guttural “ugh,” 
like the grow] of a wild beast. 

The squaws had begun to run bullets; and the 
men presently took the locks from their guns and 
put them in the kettles of boiling water, which was 
their way of cleaning them. 

The trader was now convinced that some bloody 


| act was meditated,—most likely an attack upon the 


new settlement on Sandy River. About forty houses 
were already erected between Farmington Falls and 
“The Hill,” and other settlers were coming. 

At length Stinchfield rose and confronted them. 

“T have been true to you for years,” said he. “I 
swear truth and secrecy to you now. Thomas never 
lied. Tell me what this means, and Iam with you 
to the death.” 

They consulted together apart a few moments; 
then the Sagamore turned to him and said,— 

“Ten days ago we bore our traps and kettles to 
Sand River, to trap and make sugar. White man 
come to our river and built cabins. It was not 
enough that they steal our land; now they steal our 





traps and kettles. Before the sun shine in the east 
they shall be with Zanto, and ashes shall be in the 
| place of their wigwams. 

Stinchfield tried to pacify them with promises to 


| get back their property, and pictured the retribution | 
with which they would surely be visited if they | 


| harmed the settlement: but his words had no effect. 


aud quick-sighted that it will dodge through a bush | come to my aid. Dodgixg round a tree for about | The Indians finished cleaning and oiling their; After she and her husband had gone, and the 


oe is as bright and as clear as if she were but 
| twenty. 
| She brought with her a small silver tea-set as a 


| had brought them back so early? Evidently some- | present to the bride, which was made for her ances- 


P “ | thing uncommon had happened. 
which seemed to produce no effect, as the animal | 


turned and charged at me with such quickness that 


| tors in 1535, over three hundred years ago. Such 
| queer little things as they were, all bruised and bat- 
| tered! covered all over with history, for they had 
| once or twice been buried to escape plunder, and it 
| was very evident that the old lady looked upon them 
as wonderful treasures; but I am not so sure that 
Lady Lucy will think them very ornamental. 

The day on which the dowager arrived was rainy. 
Alice actually cried when she waked up in the morn- 
ing and heard the rain beating against the windows. 

“Only think, if it should rain to-morrow, how 
every thing would be draggled.””. The way she said 
it made me laugh, but the weather cleared at twelve 
and her spirits came back. 

With all the excitement there was not much visi- 
ble confusion. The servants walked faster, and 
were seen going and coming out of rooms with bun- 
dles and messages, but the usual order and quict 
prevailed. 

Perhaps you do not know that all weddings here 
| must be solemnized before twelve o’clock in the 
| morning. The wedding breakfast was laid out, and 
the bride ready before eleven. Then came the car- 
riages, and I did not get a peep at the bride till I 
saw herin church. She was richly dressed in white 
thick silk, trimmed in splendid lace, and I never 
saw any thing lovelier than her swect, English face 
under the point veil. 

Then came a pretty sight. Lady Lucy is very re- 
ligious, and has long had charge of a Sunday class 
of infant scholars. The little ones were all there, 
and asshe went from the altar, they, standing on 
each side, threw flowers all along the aisle. It actu- 
ally made me cry to see it, it was something so pret- 
ty and new to me. 

Then came the breakfast after the drive home, 
where we all ate wedding-cake, and all but me 
drank to the bride’s happiness in wine. You know 
Iam pledged and never touch any thing of the kind, 
but I think T wished her joy quite as sincerely. 
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dowager had driven off, | was leit to the task of 
consoling Alice, who for hours refused to be com- 
forted, declared that the house felt just as if 
there had been a funeral in it, and ended by get- 
ting a downright chill, being put in charge of | 
the nurse, and the next day sick with a fever. 





The disease had probably been in her system 


they jabber back to us, laughing and showing 
their white teeth. Alice declares that some of 
their single words are twenty-four syllables 
long. 

It seems that Alice was very sickly when a lit- 
tle child, and was sent to this pretty place by 
the family doctor, and after she got better she 
formed such an attachment to Nurse Jones, a 
great hearty woman with snapping-black eyes, 
that they feared it would injure the child if they 
parted, so for a large consideration, Nurse Jones 
consented to go back with them, and till Alice 
was quite grown, lived the greater part of every 
year in the family of Lord Havens. 

She is very fond of Alice, and the choicest of 
every luxury is reserved for her. She makes 
tiny cream cheeses and miniature loaf-cake, and 
even sweet biscuit of a peculiar shape for her 
darling, as she calls her. If anybody comes in, 
she introduces her with great pride. 

The Welsh seem to be a happy people, and 
they work with a will. Meet them wherever 
you may, they are never found with idle hands. 
Their homes are generally models of thrift and 
cleanliness, their larders are always full. They 
love eating and seem to be born cooks. 





before the excitement consequent on the wed- 
ding developed it, and for four weeks she was 
kept in the house. At the end of that time it 
was decided that she must leave home for a 
change of air. Lady Havens was worn out with 
watching, and begged Cousin Sarah, as a great 
favor, to accompany the invalid. 

But Alice would ‘not hear to my being left be- 
hind, so behold me in a queer Welsh cottage 
built of clay and stone, at the foot of a steep hill, 
in Newfoe, or rather in its outskirts, a pretty 
village in Wales, in the county of Hamorgan. 

Here then IT am, an inmate of Nurse Jones’ 
house, The old lady herself speaks English, but 
her daughter, who is with her, a bright, pretty 
woman, talks only in Welsh, and of all the jaw- 
breaking languages you ever heard! ® 

The cottage is very roomy, but there is no par- 
ticular shape to any of the six rooms on the 
ground floor, The cow is kept in one of these, 
and the pigs are not very far from the house. 
Every thing is as clean as constant thrift can 
make it. ‘ 

We can see the great monarch of mountains, | 
Snowden, in the far distance, from the north win- | 
dow, and the climate is just now perfect. Every 
morning a tall, stout Welsh woman from the 


Nurse sings sometimes with her daughter, but 
| those old weird tunes, nearly always religious, 
| make me so sad [could cry. Alice loves them, 
she was always rocked to sleep to the sound of 
| their sad strains. 
; If you could only hear the music in their little 
| stone church! Everybody knows how to sing, 
| the choir-seats are full, and ol@ and young all 
join in. It is indescribable, so pathetic, so wiid, 
so broken, 








mountains, that is, farther back in the country, 
comes to do the rough work. 
her plaid dress that 
falls only to her ankles, her bright-colored cotton 


She loeks odd enough, in 


shawl, and her hat like a man’s stove-pipe, only 
the crown goes tapering at the top like a pyra- 
mid. 

We are up at five in the morning, and in less 
than half an hour, eat a hearty and substantial 
breakfast, of which milk forms the staple part. 
Then at eleven we take buttermilk and short- | 
eake with some sort of fruit; at two the dinner, 
which has meat, and pudding, and also fruit; 
the old nurse has mixed in some of her English 
notions. At six there is tea or chocolate with | 
buttered bread and marmalade, and some of us| 
take a snack at wine, 








The men are great, hearty fellows, six feet high. | 
There are two of them here, Nurse Jones’ son | 


. ' . : 
and her daughter's husband, and I cannot yet | are all open, and have larger audiences than on | wears out engines, and cars, and tracks, to stop a } 


In every thing they do, however, they are very 
much in earnest, and do not seem to bea gay 
people, only very contented and very religious. 


Their preacher is a little man with a square fore- 


head and large, melancholy blue eyes, that seem 
naturally to be lifted upward. T dare say his 
discourses are very good, if one could under- 
stand them. As it is, it’s only the queer jangling 
of knotty words that keeps me awake. 
LovIsE, 
——~ooe—__—__—_- 
SUNDAY IN FRANCE. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes an American, 
the first time that he visits Paris, than the way 
in which the French spend their Sundays. The 


peace and quiet of the Lord's day in our coun- | 
try, broken only by the chureh-bells; the almost | 
| deserted streets, save by those going church- | 


ward; is in vivid contrast with the noise, gayety 
and merry-making which are to be observed in 
France. 

Sunday is, indeed, the Frenchman’s especial 
holiday. It is to that day that, having worked 
all the week, he looks forward to enjoy himself. 
In going through the Paris churches on Sunday 
morning, you will see but few men; almost all of 
each congregation are women. While these are 
at their devotions, their husbands and brothers 
are at the clubs and cafes, or lounging on the 
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the military reviews and other State ceremonies; 
and the elections are always held on Sunday. 
The carnival begins on Sunday; and on this 

| occasion, the streets of the provincial towns are 
scenes of the wildest and noisiest merriment. 

| Thusthe French have really no day set apart 
for religious thought and devotion. That such 
profane uses of Sunday have much to do with 
the sad moral condition of that people, there can 
be no doubt. The giddy Parisian, taught from 
infancy to look upon Sunday as a day of pleas- 
ure, has no reverence for it, and thus being never 
reminded of its holy significance, goes through 

| life untouched by religious influences. 

| How much sweeter and better our own tran- 

| quil Sundays, when all the people are reminded, 
by the general suspension of worldly affairs, that 
there is a God, and that all have the highest du- 

| ties towards Him! 

RECOMPENSE. 

O birds that flit by ocean’s rim, 
And make your plaint to silent sky; 


waves that lip horizons dim, 
Ye shall be tranquil by-and-by! 





O rose-tree, giving petals fair, 
In some lost garden lone to lie— 
Weep not because your stems are bare, 
They shall re-blossom by-and-by ! 


O singer, singing in the night— : 
Turn not and curse the heavens and die; 
Your heritage is peace and light; . 
You shall be richer by-and-by ! 
cen Scribner's. 





THE LATEST RAILROAD IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


It is a very common remark that nothing illus- 
trates the progress in civilization of the present 
generation more forcibly than the wonderful ex- 
tension of railroads. And yet, all who assent to 
the remark, or repeat it, do not take in its full 
meaning. We are apt to think of the develop- 
ment referred to, as simply the construction of so 
many more miles of railroad,—but this is not all. 

The railroad of to-day is a very different affair 
from the railroad of thirty-five years ago. So 
great has been the improvement, that it may be 
said with truth that our present railroads are as 
great an @lvance upon the earliest modes of rail 
travel, as those were upon the lumbering old 
stage-coach. And it is true whether we compare 
them in the rates of speed, in comfort in travel- 
ling or in the amount of business capable of be- 
ing done. 

One of the latest improvements has been made 
by the New York Central Railroad Company, and 
it marks a new era in railroad progress. Two 
‘additional tracks, making four tracks in all, have 
been laid down the entire length of the main line 
between Albany and Buffalo, a distance of almost 
three hundred miles. Only the greatest and rich- 
est roads, and those most pressed with business, 
are able to have two tracks. The New York Cen- 
tral has long had two sets of rails, which have 
been found insufficient to accommodate its busi- 
ness. It is the first road in the world, we believe, 
that has ever been compelled to lay so many 
tracks for any long distance. 

This improvement enables the company wholly 
to separate its two kinds of business, Two of 
the tracks are used for freight trains only; the 
other two for passenger trains only. 

The New York Central Railroad carries every 
year about eight million passengers,—a number 
which would be equal to five hundred car-loads 
every week-day in the year. 

It also transports six million tons of freight in 
;ayear. Allowing ten tons to a car, and fifteen 
cars to a train, this quantity of freight would 

load one hundred and twenty-seven trains, every 
week-day in the year. Were it all loaded in cars, 
thirty feet long, stretched out in one line, the 
train would be over thirty-four hundred miles in 
length. ° 
| Although it is easy to see that this enormous 
| business has greatly overcrowded the line, in- 





| 
| 
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between stations, so as to gain time for shijiing, 
By the use of tracks for freight only, the time 
now used in waiting can be given to the trip it- 
self. Thus the speed, and consequently the ex. 
pense, can be greatly reduced by many miles an 
hour, and yet the whole time occupied will be no 
| greater than now. 

The new tracks also increase enormously the 
capacity of the road for business. Trains can be 
started with entire safety as often as once in ten 
minutes, so that if it is necessary almost one 
hundred and fifty through trains can be run 
from each end of the line in a day. 

This system also adds to the safety of travel, 
One of the most common accidents on our great 
roads is a collision between an express passenger 
train and a freight train, which of course cannot 
occur any longer on the New York Central, 
Moreover, it so relieves the passenger tracks thar 
a higher speed will be safe than under the old 
system. 

This improvement cost a vast sum of money,— 
millions upon millions of dollars. But it appears 
to have been a wise outlay. The country gets, as 
we have seen, what is better than an entirely 
new double track road between Albany and Buf. 
falo. The company, also, will be enabled to do 
all the business it can possibly get, for many 
years tocome. The owners of the road ought to 
receive rich profits for their enterprise; the pub- 
lic will certainly be benefited by it. 


—~<o—_—__—_—__—_. 


THE NIGHT WATCH. 

Many of the advantages of civilization which we 
enjoy in these days are not fully appreciated because 
we have had no experience of a different condition. 
One of these is the peacefulness and security of our 
nights. 

Although occasionally robberies and murders are 
committed under cover of the darkness, these dis- 
turbances are not frequent enough to cause us great 
uneasiness, and we go about in the evening, and lie 
down to sleep without any fear of nightly marauders. 

In the days of our great-grandfathers it was very 
different. Then, both in town and country, the ad- 
vent of night let loose bands of highwaymen, bur- 
glars and ruffians, which swarmed like unclean 
birds through the streets of the cities and the coun- 
try roads. 

At that time the city was even less secure than the 
country, as the streets were entirely unlighted. 
Watchmen were appointed to patrol the streets, but, 
as they carried a fire-pot at the end of a pole, and 
uttered loud cries, the evil doer had timely notice of 
their coming, and could easily manage to keep out 
of their way. Afterwards, as though to make this 
more certain, they were required to carry a bell and 
ring it at every corner. 

It is curious that in those days people felt that they 
obtained more security from the musicians than from 
the watchmen. Certain privileges were granted in 
the city of London to “fiddlers, harpers and other 
minstrels,” on account of their great services as pre- 
servers of the public peace during the night. From 
their nocturnal habits they came to be called waits; 
waiting for the morning before going home. 

The watchmen, like the policemen in our days, 
were sometimes more treublesome to peaceable citi- 
| zens than to the marauders. Pepys, whose diary gives 
us such a vivid picture of those times, tells us that 
| on one occasion, when he took Mrs. Pepys to the 
| theatre, his carriage was stopped a number of times 
by the watch, and to every party he was obliged to 
| give something to drink, so that he considered him- 
| self fortunate in getting home safely by two o'clock 
| in the morning. 

Our great-grandfathers must have been good sleep- 
ers, to be fible to bear so many noises during the 
| hours of night. Besides ringing their bells, the 
| watchmen knocked at the nearest door to show that 

they were wide-awake, and called out the hour of 
the night and the state of the weather, as, “Four of 
the clock, and a cold and windy morning.” 
| Small wooden houses, like sentry-boxes, were pro- 
| vided forthe night watch, and one of the amuse- 
| ments of the rowdies was to go round and upset these 
| boxes,—all the better if the watchmen were asleep 
| inside. 
After all, the best police could do little if the 














boulevards, or driving on the Champs Elysees, or | creased accommodation was not the sole object | streets were still left in darkness, The invention of 


in the Bois. 

It is almost always on Sunday that public cer- 
emonies and festivities take place. The Catholic 
church seems rather to encourage than frown 


|} upon this use of the seventh day; and the gov- 
| ernment recognizes it as a worldly holiday. 


The theatres, cafes chantants and other shows 


|of the company in making the improvement. 
| Freight business can be done more cheaply on 
| tracks wholly devoted to that class of traffic. 
| How it is so may be seen by examining a few 
| facts. 

It costs much more to run a train a given dis- 
| tance swiftly, than it does to run it slowly. It 





help staring to see them eat. <A loaf of eake j other days. The stores, too, reap their most | train, to back it, or to start it, more than it does 


comes to the table, in a few minutes it is gone; | plentiful harvest on Sunday, the streets being 
two, three thick pies, much larger and thicker! crowded with people. Everywhere there is eat- 


than ours at home—they all vanish. But then 
they work fearfully, these two men, and do near-' 
ly all there is to be done on the farm, so I sup- 
pose it is allowable that they eat and drink in 
proportion, 
Alice is getting better every day. Sometimes 
we ride to the hay-field, a long distance off, in a 
queer cart with high sides, against which we sus- | 


tain ourselves, Sometimes we meet the peasant ceptions; the races throughout France always | ing and waiting for passenger trains. Under the | 


women driving donkeys, aud if we salute them | 


ing and drinking, laughter and singing. 

In the evening the streets are all alive with | 
gay multitides. The lower classes, dressed in | 
their best, promenade, and have little feasts in 
the restaurants, and go to the theatres. From 
highest to lowest, the day is one for worldly en- 


joyment. | 
On Sunday the French President holds his re- 


| 


to keep the train running. 

Now it is the universal rule that freight trains | 
can use the tracks only when they are clear of | 
passenger trains.- If the passenger train is late | 
the freight must wait until it arrives, whether | 
the delay be ten minutes or as many hours. 
This, too, is expensive. 

By the use of the new tracks, every freight | 
train will have what is known as “the right of | 
way.” There will be no stopping, shifting, back- | 


| gas and of street lamps is the greatest means of 
| safety—the best safeguard against those who prefer 
darkness to light because their deeds are evil. 


2 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| Morr BeED-TimME Srorres. By Louise Chandler 
| Moulton. Illustrated by Addie Ledyard. Boston: 
oberts Brothers. 





The writer of these graceful, delicately told tales, 


needs no introduction to the readers of the Compan- 


ion. Mrs. Moulton has already many enthusiastic 
admirers among them; and with good reason, for 
she is one of the few writers who impart to fiction 
the vividness of reality, and impress it by a pathos 
that reaches the heart. “Bed-Time Stories” wa3 
one of the successful books of last season’s holidays, 
and “More Bed-Time Stories’ will be welcomed a3 
eagerly during the Christmas and New Year’s gifts 
of the present. 

The volume contains fifteen sketches—two of 
which are Christmas stories, and several of which 
have appeared in the Companion. No boy can read 


take place on that day; it is the favorite day for | present system, freight trains must be run fast | the initial story, “Against Wind and Tide,” without 
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feeling a secret gratitude at the revelation of such a 


common, but not often written, experience. The 
«Cousin from Boston,” “Agatha’s Lonely Days,” 


“My Lost Sister’ and “Ruthy’s Country” are not 
only stories of unusual iuterest and literary beauty, 
but of very remarkable sympathetic power. The 
book is not only one that can be safely given to 
the young, but it will be read with equal interest by | 
older readers, and should find a place in every Sun- 
day School Library. 

RUNNING TO WASTE. The Story of a Tomboy. By | 

George M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A bright, cheery story of a girl whose abilities and 
energies were “running to waste,” until a crisis oc- 
eurred in her history, which open to her a better di- | 
rected life. 


<@ 





A PRUDENT SCOTCH WOMAN. 

“Many a muckle makes a mick/e,”’ says the Scotch 
proverb, and it is by acting up to its suggestion of | 
prudence and economy that Scotchmen make their | 
way through the world. Old Maggie Lee was not | 
only a very economical but a very prudent woman. | 
She not only made the “two ends meet,” but lap 
over. For many a year, through the summer's sun | 
and the winter’s snow, Old Maggie had worn the | 
same bonnet. Everybody in the parish knew by | 
heart that queer bonnet which had outlived a dozen | 
fashions. | 

Some young ladies, thinking to do a neighborly | 
act, offered to present Maggie with a new bonnet. 

“Which shall it be, Maggie, silk or straw?” they 
asked. 

“Weel, my lassies,” replied the old woman, after | 
several scratchings of her head and rubbings of her 
nose, ‘since ye insist on giein’ me a bonny bonnet, I 
think I'll tak’ a strae ane; it may be justa mou’fu’ 
to the coo when I’m through wi'’t.” 


| 


HACKNEY COACHES. 


Every public improvement has had to contend 
with stout opposition before it was adopted by the 
community for whose benefit it was designed. The 
man who first appeared on the streets with an um- 
brella had to use it asa shield to ward off the dead 
eats and bad eggs that were showered on him by the 
populace. ‘Who could suppose that such useful ; 
things as cabs or hacks encountered a no less hostile 
opposition? Taylor, the Water poet, in a poem en- 
titled ‘The Thief,”’ says: 


“Carroches, venous ades, and F’ ppseiai mares, 
Do rob us of our shares, our wares 

Against the gro: md, we stand adk mock our r heels, 
Whilst all our profit runs av on wheels; 

And whosoever but observes and notes 

The great increase of coaches and of bon 

Shall find their number more than e’er wl were 
By half and more, within this thirty year. 

The watermen at sea had service still, 

And those thot staid at home had work at mill: 
The upstart heleart-coaches mere to seek, 

Aman could aoe e se twenty oe x week; 

But now, I th 12n may daily see 

More than the iene on the Th: ines ean be.” 


















This was written in the” early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when perhaps there were not over 
two hundred such vehicles in all London. 


+> 
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A HERO OF FIFTEEN. 

Walter S. Pember, a boy of fifteen, recently re- 
ceived a silver medal from the Humane Society for 
acool deed of courage. As Mr. Taylor, an invalid, 
was fishing in a skiff on a lake, near Plymouth, he 
was suddenly seized with vertigo. As he fell over- 
board, he caught the gunwale of the skiff, capsizing 
her, and throwing out her anchor. 

Young Pember, while picking berries, heard the 
drowning man’s ery. He rushed to the shore, 
stripped off his clothes, swam off to the boat, took a 
knife from Mr. Taylor’s pocket, cut the anchor rope, 
aided the reviving man to get on the bottom of the 
skiff, and then, pushing the boat before him, swam 
to the shore. 

Among the many acts of gallantry recorded in the 
archives of the Humane Society, this deed of young 
Pember, considering his youth, stands out promi- 
nently for presence of mind and deliberate courage. 








——_—__—_+4+p—__—_ 
A LONG WALK FOR WORK, 

The late Moses Day, of this city, began life as a 
poor boy. When a young man he walked from Bos- | 
ton to Baltimore in search of work. Finding none, | 
he walked back again. He finally obtained employ- | 
ment in a rope-walk, which by diligence and inven- 
tive ability he transformed into the large cordage 
factory of Day, Sewall & Co. Those of our readers 
who reside in Boston have, doubtless, often seen the 
large wagon of this firm, drawn by four horses, and 
loaded with hempen cables and other ropes. When 
next they see it, let them recall this incident in the 
life of Moses Day, and remember that it illustrates 
the old proverb, “Where there’s a will there’s a 
Way.” 





asia Ne rs 
HOW TO SLEEP. 

The young and healthy have little difficulty in 
sleeping. Nature does her regular work with them, 
and night brings perfect rest. But for any trou- 
bled with restlessness, it is well to know a scientific 
Medicine, without resorting to drugs. The Science 
oO Health says: 


We are often asked for a prescription for preter- 
Raturally wakeful persons. The ‘high-pressure’ 
Pring siple on which many of our business men work 
their brains and abuse their bodies begets an irri- 
table condition of the nerves and a morbid state of 
Mind, very antagonistic to quiet and refreshing sleep. 

Such persons will often go to bed weary and ex- 
hausted, but cannot sleep, or sleep dreamily and fit- 
fully, or lie awake for hours, unable to sleep at all. 
We have tried many expedients to induce sleep with | 





priate to such a station as he occupied. 


more or less success, and have read many recipes 
which prove better in theory than in practice. 

The very best method we have yet discovered is 
that of counting. breathe deeply and slowly (with- 
out any strz lining effort), and with expiration count 
one, two, three, ‘Ke., up toa hundred. Some will be 
asleep before the ycan count fifty in this manner. 
Others will count ten, twenty or thirty, and then 
forget themselves and cease counting. 

In such cases always commence again at once. 
Very few persons can count a hundred and find 
| themselves awake; but should this happen, repeat 
| the dose until cured. 





SENT FREE TO JANUARY. 
We will send the Companion FREE TO JANU- 
ARY, 1875, to all new subscribers sent us during 





| the months of November and December, 1874. 


CIRCULARS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS will be 
sent to all subscribers who wish them as aids in 
getting new names. 

—— +e 


FIRMNESS OF CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE, 

No quality is more indispensable, or more appro- 
Those of- 
fended by it will call it sternness, perhaps cruclty ; 
but before they condemn, they should “put them- 
selves in his place.””’ Judge Chase, however, is 
charged with having been particularly grim to ladies 
—and the ladies must have thought him quite a bear. 
The Salem Gazetie relates some instances illustrating 
this. 


One of Mr. Chase’s inflexible rules was never to 
| transact business with ladies. He had not the gal- 
lantry to believe in the supremacy of feminine rea- 
son. No amount of explanation, he was accustomed 
to say, was suflicient to convince a woman that to 
grant any particular request was inexpedient or im- 
possible, 

On one occasion, a rude and persistent woman 
ofiice-broker, of considerable personal attractions, 
literally thrust herself into his presence, and de- 
manded an interview; but his refusal was so em- 
phatic and his manner so stern, that she retreated, 
thoroughly frightened. 

On another occasion, Mrs. W., wife of an old ac- 
quaintance, and herself intimate in Mr. Chase’s 
family, and a lady of great elegance, boasted that 
she would make him forego his rule. She went to 
the office and sent in her card. 

He sent back a very courteous message, explaining | ( 
his regulation, and invited her at the same time to 
make known her wishes through the messenger. 

But Mrs. W. had no wish except to make him 
break his rule in her favor. Presently she sent her 
ecard a second time, and received again the same 
message. 

She then resolved upon another expedient. She 
gave the messenger at the office door no opportunity 
to intercept her except by an act of great rudeness, 
and deliberately opened it, and, stepping inside, 
asked the secretary if she could have an interview. 

His reply was a stern and unmistakable “No!” 

She burst into tears and retreated; Mr. Chase, in- 
stantly full of regret, followed Mrs. W. into the hall, 
and, seating himself at her side upon one of the so- 
fas, expressed his sorrow at what had happened, re- 
peated the rule he had prescribed for himself, and 
explained its necessity, as he thought, and again 
asked her to state her wishes, but did not invite her 
into his office. 

——+or—_--——_ 


SUNNY NIGHTS N NORWAY. 

They have little moonlight on summer nights in the 
Arctic Circle, and they do not need any at all. As 
if conscious how useless she is, the moon there ap- 
pears at midnight merely 2 dim and lustreless flake 
of faded white, just as we sometimes sec it stealing 
across our daylight skies. The reason of this is that 
her big brother, the sun, is shining all the time. So 
long a season without sunsets would of course not 
only make the moon superfluous, but make the 
weather pretty warm even at the frigid zone. <A let- 
ter from the north to the London Saturday Review 
thus describes a summer night at Tromsoe, Norway: 





The temperature is very different from what is 
often supposed. It varies to an extraordinary de- 
gree with the clearness of the day and with the di- 
rection of the wind. A north or north-east wind 
brings severe cold; yet if it be not very strong the 
sun shining free from the clouds counteracts it so 
far as to make every sunny seat very hot. Especial- 
ly at night andin the early morning is this heat re- 
markable, because then we expect cold and dew, 

A south or west wind is of course mild, and would 
cause great heat but that it generally bri ings clouds 
and rain, as on the simil: rly cireumstanced west 
coast of Scotland. On the land the heat is felt in 
the arctic region far more than on the sea. The soil 
undergoes no cooling process in the night, and is 
therefore unrefreshed by the dew. 

The hills afford frequent shelter from the wind, 
and enclose many a spot on which the sun pours his 
full heat; while on board the ship the wind is al- 
ways present. On this account many of the valleys 
in the far north have an intolerable and worse than 
tropical heat, and large tracts are said to be actually 
uninhabitable from mosquitoes, against which no 
protection is found to be of the slightest use. 





—_——_~@.————— 
MUNGO PARK AS A DENTIST, 


Many who have been entertained and moved by 
the.story of this celebrated traveller's adventures 
are not aware where and how he learned the surgical 
knowledge which served him so well in his wander- 
ings. In the following incident his native wit ap- 
pears—a wit which always brightened at the sight of 
suffering: 


The celebrated Mungo Park served an apprentice- 
ship in a doctor’s drug shop in Selkirk, and during 
his study of physic compounds, the following episode 
occurred: 

An old well-known burgher stepped into the shop 
one day, and looking in an excited ,manner at the 
boy, said, ‘Mungo, is the doctor in?” 

“No, sir.” 


“QO dear, an’ I’m nearly dead wi’ the toothache!’ 


“But Tl draw the tooth for you if you wish it 
drawn.” 

“You callant? Did you ever draw any teeth 
afore?” 


“Yes, I have, sir.”’ 

“Faith, Ill rather come back again aml see the 
doctor than lippen ye. 

The old gentleman went off, and ere long returned 
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with the old question, ‘Mungo, my man, is the doc- 
tor in now?” 

“No, sir, he’s not come in yet.” 

“Whatam I todo? Im nearly daft wi’ the pain. 
Mungo, are ye perfectly doonricht sure ye hae drawn 
teeth afore this?” 

“1 really have, sir,’’ said the boy. 

“Then get the nippers and take out mine. 
mind—tak’ care—be canny!” 


New 


The youth extracted tile tooth, and after the old | 


gentleman had got over the shock it caused, and 
found himself relieved, he complimented him on the 
skill he had shown, and then he asked him how 
— teeth he had drawn before operating on him- 
self. 

“Only thirty-two,” said Mungo. 

“Thirty-twa! Faith, 1 think it’s a gude only. 
Where in the world did a’ the folks come frae?” 

“QO, Ltook them all out of one man’s mouth.” 

“That was dreadful. I wonder the man let you 
pull them.” 

“He couldn’ t prevent me.’ 

“How?” 

“Because he was dead!” ‘ 

The old gentleman sprang from the seat, ejaculat- 
ed “Mercy on us!” and hurriedly left the shop. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

ons. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the C omps inion.. 
Appleton’s Journa 1(Monthiy) and the Companion....5 40 


Arthur's Ilome 3 whch and the Companion, w ith 
choice of engre ‘ 
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Chicago Inter-Ocean, (wee kly) 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly)... 
Detroit Free Press, (weekly). 
Detroit Tribune, (wee 
Detroit Post, (weekly 
Godey’s Lady's Boo 

The Rese ue. 














Monthly aul the Ci ompanion. 
Weekly and _ the ¢ ma 

Harper's Bazar and the Con 
Hearth and Home and Companion, ¥ 
+ adies’ Flor: al Cabi 


vith 12 etch 
net and the Companion...... 
Lippincott’s Mavazine and the Companion 
New ¥ ork Independent and the Companion. 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 
anew subscriber to the Observer) 4 
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‘ompanion,........e06. 
New England Farmer and the C ompanion, 
I *ete rson azine and the Companion. 
tural New Ti orker and the Companion. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Comp anion. 
Watchman and Reflector and the ¢ Companion, (mus: 
be a new subscriber to the Watchman)....... 











The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number, 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Please examine our “Premium List,” 
selections and order at once. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
Get Ready for Christmas. 





and make your 


Our Improved Bracket and Fret Saw 
isno mere toy. It is a complete tool, 
and is used by the mechanic as well as 
by boys and girl ae will do work as well 
asa saw costing i. All who have it 
are delighted. With it you can make 
money. With it you can beautify your 
homes, and with it you ean make beauti- 
ful articles for Christmas. 


READ 


this list of Designs which we give with 
the Saw. 



































No. Size. Pieces, 
1. Wall Bracket....... : 
2. Wall Bracket 
3. Side Bracket. 

4. Side Bracket. 

5. Corner 

6. Lady’s V 

(2 

8. 

9. 

0. Sate h Safe. 

1. Picture Frar 

2. Photograph Frame.... 
3. Ornamental Bracket. 
4. Ornamental Bracket. 
5. Watch Stand... 

6. Silk Winder... 

7. Yarn Winder. 

8. Fancy Corner 

9, Faney Corner Brac 

20. Paper Knife. 

21. Paper Knife 

22. Fancy Cros 

23. Photograph 

24, Side Bracket.. 

Bb; TUT CUD. . cicescscscccesececee 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 
Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for u: 
Sent by mail for $1 2 








PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Advance and the C anit nic _— 30 
American Agriculturist aa the < ompanion. — 00 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 
new subscriber to the Congregationalist).. 4:15) 
Christian Era and the ¢ ee inion, (Must be anew 
subscriber to the Era).......-.. 3 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, pe td & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. _ 


ARTHUR'S 


Illustrated Home Maga 


zine. 


It is on the side of 
Temperance and 
true Christian mo- 
rality. Whatever is 
hurtful to Society it 
condemns without 
fear or favor, and 
makes itself felt in 
the Homes of the 
People as a Power 
for good. 

| THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Magazine of Amer- 
ica, is more thoroughly identitied with the People in 
their Home and Social Life than any other periodi- 
ealin the country. 

“DEBORAH NORM AN: Her Wor and Her 
Reward.’ ew serial story, by T.S. ARTHUR, 
will bec aR bs in January. 

“FIFTY Y EARS AGO; Or, The Cabins of the 

West.”? By Rossetia Rick. ‘These papers will be 
iresh and new, and ot unusual interest. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE, aseries of admir- 

ly suggestive articles on llom 2nd how to make 
the m pleasant and attractive. By Mrs. E. B. Dur- 
FEY. 

“THE STORY TELLER.” This department will 
be unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 
Stories, two or three serials will be given during the 
year 


Bright, Cheerful, 
Progressive, always 
up to the advancing 
thought of the times 
the HOME MAGA- 
ZINE takes rank 
with the leading 
and most influential 
periodicals of the 


led 














Y” POTTS, the inimitable deline- 
ator of Home Lite and Character, will have an article 
in every number, 

BUTTERICK’S Newest Patterns for ladies’ and 
children’s dresses are given by special arrangement 
every month. 

“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “The Inter- 

rupted Reader,” two k and splendid premium 

engravings. One of these is sent Sree to every sub- 
sceriber. 

250 a year is the price of “ARTHUR’s ILLUSTRATED 








Home MAGAZINE. In clubs; 3 copies tor $6; 6and 
one one to ge tter up of elub, $12; 10 and one extra, 
$20. DP? lo cents must be added to each subse ription 





for ms vinent of postage for the year. Specimen 
numbers 15 cents, in currency or postage stamps. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


~ SOMETHING NEW. 


Tne LiGntninG Dart WHEEL. Zhe Pet Game of the 
Day. 


Pa. 











The most fascinating and instructive Game of the age. 
Instruction and amusement combined. This New Game 
supplies a need long felt; something combining Amuse- 
ment with Exercise and Instruction. In rainy weather, 
or when prohibited from out-door sports, children here 
find something particrlarly ade pted to their wants,—as 
this is cither a Parlor or Out-door Game, Its un- 















paralleled Is the strongest evidence of its success, 
rand its v it within the reach of 
all. Where not introduced 


ri . 
Will send by ma 1. postage ps rid, on receipt of pric e. 
dress LANE BROS. & ey Manufacturer ist 
Swanz N.H. Alsofor sale Game and Toy Dealers 
gener: ally. «e— 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
Ways succeed! with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 1arto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. us For territory address 
iH SPEED & ¢ eee 

‘t, Ne v Y ork 


Ad- 





by 
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me HOLOER CONTAINS THE INKS 350 
HAWKES’ PAT. FOUNTA $ TIME. 7D. 
, be to 6 Stamp. \Chiuintss [HA WLBS, 06 2 

~ Grae fenberg Veget table Pills” 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 








vegetable. Sold = all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
35—ly 56 Reade Street, v. Ye 





Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other oe ——- as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work end g-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GR XP WIC. c oMr ANY, 39 
and 41 Park 4 v ice, New York. 45—261 bt 


Kips *S REMEDY 
| 


HE CREAT Ni 
DNEY. meDICI 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
ALL DISEASES (e} ae 


AND 
KIDNEYS, PA tans 


AND URINAR RGANS 
eies JF.OR SALE B DR IST 
w. FE. CLARKE, Pr oe oy R.I. 


HE SNCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 
and Attractive. A Perfume Casket and difficult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards. These curious cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. They defy detection and cause great amusement. 
Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book ef instructions. Price 50 cts. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receint of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMP - _° 











No. 1 Chambers Street, New rork. 
FREE $1711 LE to Agents. Lapies’ ComBINATION 
with Chromos. Send stamp. 


NEEDLE-BOOK, 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


per r day at home. _ Terms Free. Address 






$5 to $20 





Geo, s1inson & C9., Portland, Me. 19 
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THE LOVE GIFT. 


Within the mountain lodge we sat, 
At night, and watched the slanted snow, 
Blown headlong over hill and moor, 
And heard, from dell and tarn below, 
The loosened torrents thundering slow. 


*Twas such a night as drowns the stars, 
And blots the moon from out the sky; 
We could not see our favorite larch, 
Yet heard it rave incessantly, 
As the white whirlwinds drifted by. 


Sad thoughts were near; we might not bar 
Their stern intrusion from the door; 

Till you rose meekly, lamp in hand, 
And, from an inner chamber, bore 
A book renowned by sea and shore. 


And, as you flung it open, lo! 
Between the pictured leaflets, lay— 
Embalmed by processes of Time— 
A gift of mine—a fuchsia spray— 
I gathered, one glad holiday. 
Then, suddenly, the chamber changed, 
And we forgot the snow and wind; 
Once more we paced a garden-path, 
With even feet and even mind— 
That red spray in your hair confined. 





The cistus trembled by the porch, 
The shadow round the dial moved; 

I knew this, though I marked them not, 
For [ had spoken, unreproved, 
And, dreamlike, knew that I was loved. 


Sweet wife! when falls a darker night, 
May some pure flower of memory, 
Hid in the volume of the soul, 
Bring back, o’er life’s tormented sea, 
As dear a peace to you and me. 


+o —— 


For the Companion. 
OLD BRINDLEBUND. 


One of the many superstitious classes known 
to Hindoo idolatry is that of the byraggees. 
The byraggees are men who pretend to have 
conquered their passions, and go about the coun- 
try, getting their living by their “holiness,’”’ and 
visiting the shrines and temples of the different 
gods to find “One worthy.” 

Their boasted holiness consists in certain cere- 
monies and self-inflictions, and goes no further; 
but the blinded people believe in them and make 
a merit of feeding them. 

By the “One worthy,” whom they profess to 
be seeking, these heathen monks mean some be- 
ing who is worthy to receive the gift of their 
“sweetest flower,” as, in their poetic language, 
they call the heart. 

One of these byraggyees, a man named Brindle- 
bund, wandered in this way till he was near sev- 
enty years old, without finding saint, god or 
mortal to whom he was willing to offer the flower 
of his heart. Self-righteous, an inveterate idola- 
ter, but still dissatistied and unhappy, he seemed 
destined to die keeping his heart to himself. 

But one day, as he loitered through the village 
of Ootwa, he saw a number of natives listening 
to a Christian missionary, and went near to hear 
what the man was saying. The words interested 
him so much that he stayed for further instrue- 
tion; and he no sooner comprehended the story 
of Jesus, the Son of God, than he believed in Him 
and loved Him. 

“Ah,” said he, “many, many years have I 
spent going from one sacred place to another, 
looking for one who was worthy to receive my 
flower, but I have never found Him till now. I 
have heard of Jesus. 1 give it to Him.” 

It was a true conversion, for the man never 
took back his heart from his heavenly Master. 
Thenceforth it was (almost literally) meat and 
drink to him to do His will. He lived to be 
nearly ninety years old, and the last of his life 
was full of Christian joy and Christian labor. 

Sometimes he would go a journey of three 
hundred miles, preaching by the way, and dis- 
tributing little books from his wallet. Every- 
body knew old Brindlebund, and most heard him 
with respect as he told them of their sad dark- 
ness and soul-poverty, and pointed them to the 
“One worthy,” whom they needed, and whom 
he had found. 

At last, worn out by the infirmities of ex- 
treme age, he stopped at one of the missionary 
stations and lay down to die. Gentle hands of- 


fered him food and drink, but he laid his hand | 
on the New Testament and said, “This is my | 


food. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth forth out of the 
mouth of God.’*’ And so he passed to the gra- 
cious Master to whose keeping he had com- 
mitted all he had to give. 


+e 


GENEROUS Aims.—Underneath the surface in | 


every heart are longings for a noble life. 


; Car- 
lyle puts this strongly: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It is a calumny to say that men are nerved to 
heroic action by ease, hope of pleasure, recom- 
pense,—sugar-plums of any kind,—in this world 
or the next. In the meanest mortal there is 
something nobler. The poor swearing soldier, 
hired to be shot, has his honor of a soldier differ- 
ent from drill regulations and the shilling a day. 
It is not to taste sweet things but to do noble and 
true things, and vindicate himself under God’s 
heaven as a God-made man, that the poorest 
son of Adam dimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, and the dullest drudge kindles into 
a hero. 

a 


| A TRIAL AT TWISTING TWISTS. 
| Rev. John Wallis, D. D., lived two hundred 
| years ago at Oxford University, England. He 
| was Professor of Geometry there during the 
| time of Cromwell, but he was as great an ety- 
| mologist as mathematician—a man of various 
learning and of a wonderfully quick, ingenious 
j}mind. Though skilled in many foreign lan- 
| euages, he loved his own the best, and always 
| maintained that the good old English was supe- 
rior to every other. 


In conversation with a learned Frenchman, 
near the close of the year 1653, the latter having 
boasted of the richness and copiousness of his 
own tongue, particularly in derivatives and sy- 
nonyms, Dr. Wallis challenged him to a compar- 


the art of rope-making: 


“Quad un cordier, cordant, veult corder une corde, 
Pour sa corde corder, trois cordous il accorde; 
Mais, si un des cordons de la corde decorde, 

Le cordon decordant fait de corder la corde.” 


In response, Dr. Wallis, not to be outdone by 
his foreign friend, instantly produced, in the 


the Frenchman’s labored translation: 


“When a twister, atwisting, will twist him a twist, 

For the twisting of his twist, he three twines doth 
intwist; 

But, if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist.” 





same metre, the following literal translation of | 


ison of the two in these particulars. The French- | 
man then produced the following tetrastich on 
| 





The Frenchman having thus been completely | 
matched in every particular—in the parts of 
speech, and in the number, quantity and the 
force of the radical word and its inflections—was 
challenged to a further trial of the copiousnes 
and flexibility of the rival tongues, but confessed 
that he had nothing more to offer; whereupon 
Dr. Wallis exultingly produced the following 
continuation of the theme: 





3s 


] 
“Untwisting the twine that untwisted between, | 
He twirls with his twister the two in atwine; | 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, | 
He twitcheth the twine he had twined, in twain.” | 

Having thus shown satisfactorily the wonder- 
ful versatility of his own vernacular, and com- 
pletely silenced his friendly disputant, and to 
convince him that the rich mine of * lish un- 
defiled’” was not yet exhausted, he presently | 
produced a third quatrain, in which, as before, | 
he rung the changes on the same word, confining | 
himself still to the allowed and legitimate inflec- 
tions and derivatives of the one root: 





“The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twines were intwisted, he now doth untwine; 

Twixt the twain intertwisting, a twine more be- 
tween, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the 
twine.” 





The Frenchman, of course, vielded the palm | 








gracefully to his opponent. He could not but | 
admire a language that he had but just dispar- | 
aged, and of whose wonderful recources he had | 
previously had not the slightest conception. 

At the request of a foreign nobleman, subse- | 
quently, Dr. Wallis translated his three qua- | 
trains into as concise a Latin version as he could. | 
[need not reproduce the result. It required 144} 
Latin words, derived from 20 different radicals, 
to express the 109 English words springing, with 
the exception of the particles, from one and the 
same root.—Erening Post. 


—_—_——-——_ SS ae 7 

THE TIRED MUSICIAN’S JOKE. 

Wearisome pretence is most quickly crushed 
by an attack of splendid reality. The distin- 
guished musician Moschele, in one of his recent 
books, relates an experience during his continen- 
tal travels in which he was obliged to show off 
his own skill in self-defence. 

We arrived late in the evening at Techen, hun- 
gry and tired to death, and ordered supper in 





our own room; but O, misery! the sound of a| t?. 
Just imagine, | Pontus (Western Turkey), to the Missionary Her- 
only a thin door between me and Weber's “Invi- | @/d the following 


piano suddenly breaks upon us. 


tation a la Valse,’ strummed by an unpracticed | 
hand, and drawled out (to quote Mendelssohn) as 
“a slow presto.’ L rang the bell, and frightened 
the abigail with,— 
“Who is playing there 


or 


“O, only a young man who, being engrossed | 
all day long in business, usually plays for a cou- | 


ple of hours of an evening.” 
“A delightful prospect. this,’ 


thought I. I 


tried to eat, but that was impossible; so, without | 


saying a word to my astonished family, I seized 
my hat, rushed out, and knocked at my neigh- 
bor’s door. 

The “Come in’ brought me face to face with 
the innocent delinquent. Assuming the. air of 
politeness, I began the conversation: 

“Your playing has allured me, a perfect stran- 
ger, and I venture to call. I play a little, too, 


would you listen to my reading of it?” 


waiting for his answer, I dashed through the 
1 piece in the wildest style and at a tearing pace, 





introducing double octaves wherever I could get 
them in; this had its effect. 

“Alas!” he said, with a sigh, “I shall never 
play it like that!” 

“Why not,” replied I, “if you work hard? 
But—good-evening to you.” 

My object was attained; my nightly tormentor 
became mute, whether forever I can’t say—at all 
events I could eat and sleep in peace. My wife 
and children, with their ears close to the wall, 
listened and enjoyed the joke immensely. 

This faintly recalls the story that a country 
fiddler once forced himself upon Ole Bull, bor- 
rowed his violin, and proceeded to execute sev- 
eral “‘master-pieces” on it with huge conceit un- 
til the great player, growing tired, said, beseech- 
ingly, “Now vont you please play someting.” 
The young man in Techen merits some of our 
sympathy, for he did not mean to disturb any- 
bedy, but Moschele needed rest, and perhaps 
took the most effectual way to get it. 





eo 


NOW. 


“There is a good time coming, boys;” 
So runs the hopeful song; 
Such is the poetry of youth, 
When life and hope are strong. 
But when these buoyant days are passed, 
Age cries, ‘How changed are men! 
Things were not so when I was young; 
The best of times was then.” 


“There is a good time coming, boys;” 
The truth we will allow; 

But, waiting not for brighter days, 
There is a good time now. 

Why not i 














And let each passing moment’s page 
Sear proof of thought and deed? 
“There is a good time coming, boys,” 
And many a one has passed; 

For each has had his own good time, 
And will have to the last. 

Then do thy work, while lingers youth 
With freshness on its brow, 

Still mindful of life’s greatest truth, 
THE BEST OF TIMES IS NOW. 


A DOGGED RAVEN. 
The raven, with its jet-black plumage, has also 
a jet-black heart. It is justly charged with greed, 
cruelty and robbery, and it is at the same time 
cunning and crafty. No wonder that a number 
of superstitions centre in this bird, as one of evil 
omen. In the North of Scotland it is supposed 


| that a raven is immediately attracted to a house 


where a dead body is lying. In Shetland, Dr. 
Saxby says, ravens will scour the hills and glens 
in quest of a weakly sheep, and murder it with- 
out the smallest hesitation. He has also seen 
them hunting sheep down a hillside, striking at 


| their heads repeatedly, and endeavoring to drive 
| thein into the loch below. 


It is pleasant to read 


|; of one instance in which a crafty raven was cir- 


cumvented by a sagacious dog. 


A dog, which had long been very much annoyed 
by one of these birds, which frequented his mas- 
ter’s farm, suddenly gave up all attempt at retalia- 
tion, and was repeatedly seen proceeding upon his 
way with apparent unconcern, while his torment- 
or was evidently using every means to provoke 
the usual snarl and its accompanying unsuccess- 
ful spring. 

Seemingly in despair of ever being able to 
grapple with his enemy, the dog could never 
again be enticed to forget his own want of wings, 
and consequently the raven grew bolder and 
bolder, hopping along almost beneath his very 
nose; and sometimes even striking him with his 
claws. 

One day, however, as the dog was passing 
along a low turf wall, the raven thought fit to 
repeat the performance, keeping most provok- 
ingly a little in advance, and occasionally vary- 
ing the amusement with a croak ora sly pounce. 
The dog trotted along as briskly as usual, look- 
ing neither to the right nor tothe left. Then the 
raven, making a short circuit, again assailed him 
from above, ‘and, passing over his head, was 
about to alight deliberately on the wall, when 


‘ alina ¢ s »% amd anteeds | A 
the dog, making a mighty bound forward, seized | a tooth with tremendous roots, and at the same 


his enemy by the wing and tore him literally to 
shreds. 


~~ 
ad 


FRIGHT DURING AN ECLIPSE. 

Eclipses of the sun and mocn have ever been 
-auses ofsuperstitious horror among the heathen 
—and they continue to be so—even in places 
where the voice of science would learn them bet- 
Rey. C. C. Tracy writes from Marsovan, in 





account of the effect produced 


| there by the eclipse of Nov. 4, 1873: 


The moon has been for more than an hour in 
total eclipse. As I gaze at her through a glass, 
she appears as a globe, not as a flat dise. Close 
by her limb comes the clear light of the smallest 
stars from the depths of the space beyond. The 
blood-colored shadow wavers to and fro on her 
surface. 

But something else has claimed my attention 
since the eclipse began. As the unfortunate 
moon grew darker and darker, deep concern took 
possession of men’s minds, and the muezzins be- 
gan to cry from the minarets in prayers for her 
deliverance. 

When she became totally engulfed in the por- 
tentous shade, they began to fire guns and beat 
drums all about us. Now two or three men as- 


and happen to have studied that particular piece; | cend the minarets to add emphasis to the prayers. 


They redouble their cries, they entreat, they 


I went straight to the piano—the young man, | howl in Arabic, and apparently Allah does not 
quite abashed, made way for me—and without | hear. 


Solemnity and terror settle over the city; it 














DEC. 17, 1874, 
the burden of universal concern, so great is the 
influence of sympathy. Qvarter hours seem 
hours, and yet the darkness grows more deep and 
hopeless. 

The dogs begin to howl, and little children ery 
with fear. The cries and prayers continue; aij 
other sounds are hushed; sometimes they, too 
cease for a few moments, and then there js 4 
dreadful silence, such as might betoken the end 
of the world. 

I cannot laugh. It is superstition in these poor 
people, and yet they have reason to be afraid at 
every thing. They are sinners against God: 
deep in their hearts they feel it. 

——————_+o>—_____—_— 
AFRAID OF THEIR DEAD. 

Few superstitions are so relentless in their 
hold on the human mind as those which concern 
the existence of ghosts or the movements and 
actions of the dead. Remarkable phases of this 
ignorant fancy appear among the South Sea 
Islanders. 


The entire neighborhood of Auraka was deemed 
sacred to wandering disembodied spirits, who 
were believed to come up at midnight, showing 
the ghastly wounds by which they met their 
fate. The main road of the island now runs 
through this ancient stronghold of superstition, 
neat cottages peeping out of banana plantations 
on either side of the road. 

If a body were buried in the earth, tho face 
was invariably laid downward, chin and knees 
meeting, and the limbs well secured with strong. 
est sinnet cord. A thin covering of earth was 
laid over the corpse, and large, heavy stones 
piled over the grave. The intention was to ren- 
der it impossible for the dead to rise up and in- 
jure the living! 

The buried corpse was always made to face 
the rising sun. It was usual to bury with the 
dead some article of value. A female would have 
acloth mallet laid by her side; whilst her hus. 
band would enjoin his friends to bury him witb 
a favorite adze or a beautiful white shell used in 
the dance. Such articles were never touched af- 
terward by the ilving. 

Numbers were buried in caves easily accessi- 
ble, to enable relatives to visit the remains of 
the dearly loved lost ones from time to time. 
The corpse was occasionally exposed to the sun, 
and reanointed with oil, and then wrapped in 
fresh cloth. 

As the intensity of sorrow wore off, these vis- 
its became less frequent, till they finally ceased. 
It does not appear that they ever disemboweled 
the dead, for the purpose of embalmment. The 
corpse was simply desiccated, and daily anoint- 
ed. Ngara, when supreme chief of Mangaia, 
built a house at the entrance of the cave Tuatini, 
for the purpose of desiccating the body of his 
beloved mother Teko, the pride of his tribe. So 
inveterate is this practice, that numerous instan- 
ces have fallen under my own observation.— 
Sunday Magazine. 

— tm 


FELT OF HIS EYE. 


A young man had for many days suffered with 
the toothache, and, as a last resort, decided to 
go to a dentist and have the offending bicuspid 
taken out. With that resolution well fixed in his 
mind, and one dollar in his pocket, he soughta 
a well-known tooth-puller. The dentist at once 
decided that two teeth would have to be diawn. 
The young man had not the nerve to stand the 
double pain, so he told the dentist he would take 
“nitrous oxide.”’ 

He took the mouthpiece, and drank away at 
the gas. The dentist at last thought he had 
enough. He spoke to him. A rational answer 
was returned. He must have more gas, and the 
mouthpiece was again inserted between his lips. 
When he had taken gas enough to render two 
men insensible to pain, the dentist thought he 
would apply a well-known dental test to see if 
he were “‘gone.”’ 

“Billy!” 

No answer. He then touched the patient’s 
eyelid to see if there were any muscular contrac- 
tion, and, in so doing, accidentally touched the 
eye itself. No twitching of any kind. He must 
be insensible. The forceps at once bronght out 


time brought the young man to his feet witha 
yell. 

“Why—why—why—doe, didn’t you wait till 
had sucked some more gas°”’ 

“More gas? You took enough to put two men 
to sleep, and, besides, I touched your eyelid, and 
even put my hand in your eye. Yon never 
showed a twinge, and that is considered an in- 
fallible test.” 

“That’s good, anyhow! I wondered what un- 
der the sun you were fooling around my glass 
eye for.” 

The valve, which was found to be out of order, 
was repaired, the man’s second tooth drawn, and 
he soon went away, chukling to himself, “That's 
good, feeling of my glass eye to see if I’d twitch! 


> 


THE ARMY SCHOOL-MASTER IN 
ITALY. 

The United States has no standing army, only 

a “military establishment.’ In some countries 

a standing army may be a blessing while it is 4 
burden. This is true in Italy. 


Like Germany, she makes the army the test 
and spur of popular intelligence. Germany ID- 
sists that every man shall know how to read and 
write before his entrance into the service; Italy 
requires the same proficiency before he leaves 
the army. During their service in the ranks, 
three million men have been taught the common 
branches since 1860. By the army also brigand- 
age is now thoroughly suppressed, and provinces 
long desolated by this curse are now rejoicing M 


grows oppressive; I myself cannot escape from | prosperity, while the guaranty of peace stim 
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Jates business investment so much that the for- 
eign trade of the country is said to have in- 
creased five-fold in a dozen years. The drill-ser- 
geant and the army school-teacher are at least 
better masters than the swarming priests and ig- 
norance.—Springfield Republican. 
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For the Companion. 
WILLIE’S STOCKING. 


Our Willie knit a stocking— 
A beauty—red and white! 

And what do you think he knit it for? 
Why, just for Christmas night. 


While Frank was rolling marbles, 
And Charley playing ball, 

Our Willie was at mother’s side, 
The happiest boy ef all. 

At first he knit but slowly, 
And all about the top 

Were little chasms, where, I think, 
He let the stitches drop. 


But mother kindly helped him, 
And when a week had flown, 

Why, Will could knit almost as well 
As any woman grown. 

It took a month to knit it— 
He made it long and wide, 

That Santa Claus might stow away 
A host of toys inside. 

But Frank, the rogue, said slyly, 
“Now what a lovely pack 

This sock would make for Santa Claus 
To wear upon his back!” 


Will heard him and took warning, 
And when the merry elf 

Came round to fill it in the night, 
*Twas nailed against the shelf! 

I think his kind lips dimpled, 
I think his gray eyes shone, 

To see how shrewd and worldly-wise 
His little boy had grown. 

When Willie rose next morning 
There was no hint nor trace 

Of the mammoth stocking to be found, 
But a note hung in its place. 

“Dear Billy boy,” wrote Santa, 
“My gifts are on the shelf; 

T have left you just a stocking-full— 
And have taken that myself. 

“T hope you'll like your presents 
As well as I do mine— 

I hope you'll like your toys and games, 
And your books and pictures fine. 

“T thank you for this stocking, 
And when next year I call, 

Ti like to find the mate to it 
Nailed safely to the wall.” 

How Willie’s round eyes opened! 
Now this, indeed was fun! 

And before another day had passed, 
The mate was well begun. 

Now Willie longs for Christmas, 
But he thinks he knows the elf 

Who waits so patiently to find 
His stocking by the shelf. 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


——— _- +m 


For the Companion. 
MABEL’S MITTEN STORY. 


It was nearly Christmas time, so Mabel was 
promised by mamma that nurse should take her 
down town to look in all the store windows. 

It was a delightful day, not very cold for the 
season, when Mabel was bundled up by mamma, 
and her little fat hands tied up in two little 
White mittens that grandma had knit for her. 

She came very near rolling down stairs, she 
was in such a hurry to go, but perhaps it would 
not have hurt her much if she had, she was such 
alittle round ball of a girl. 

It was well that nurse had no shopping to do, 
for Mabel insisted on peering into every win- 
dow, 

She saw dollies, and pussy cats, and horses, 
and dogs, and birds, and whistles, and balls, and 
soOmany, many things, that she got all mixed 
Up, and called nurse to look at some pigs which 
were really little white sheep standing in their 
fold. Two or three other little girls were look- 
ing in this same window with Mabel, and they 
laughed right out to hear her call sheep, pigs. 

She didn’t care, though. She never minded 
being laughed at. She thought the little girls 
Wanted to get acquainted with her, so she was 
Very sociable, and asked them ever so many 
questions, 





| One of them gave her a little round cake with 
a sugar lamb on it, and as she ate it, she told 
the little girl it was “ ’licious.”’ 

Then they all laughed again, and said. “good- 
bye” to her, and went off. 

Mabel put on some of her little independent 
ways, as she noticed that the little girls were all 
by themselves, with no nurse to look after them, 
and so she trotted along on her own account. 

The sidewalk was a little slippery, and also 

| somewhat muddy, because the sun was so warm 
| it had melted the ice here and there, and so be- 
fore Mabel knew it, she found herself in a mud- | 
| puddle, and her little white mittens as dirty as | 
| could be. 
| Such a fall as she had! Nurse picked her up 
very quickly, and took the white mittens off to 
| carry home in her pocket, for they certainly did 
not look fit to be seen. 

Mabel was not hurt very much, so when she 
found herself up, and safe and sound again, she 
laughed out so loud that every one, as they 
passed her, laughed too. 

She was very willing to be taken care of the 
rest of the way, and so reached home without 
any more trouble. 

It was some time before she could find out ! 
where mamma was, but she went peeping into | 
every room, calling out, “Mamma! mamma!” | 

At last she found her way off in the spare 
room, where she had gone to take a nap away 
from the noise. 





Her head had ached badly, but it was much 
better, and she felt quite refreshed by her little 
nap. 

“Mamma,” said Mabel, “I got itty ‘tory to tell | 
you.” 


“Well,” said mamma, “I’m ready to hear it. | 
“ow does it begin?” 

“Why, mamma, itty girl went down town, 
and nurse, and look in all the windows. Itty 
girl see other itty girls looking in window, and | 
they gave Mabel cake, with dear itty white pig 
on it. Didn’t give nurse any. Then poor itty 
girl fall down and make all white mittens dirty, 
mamma. Nurse got ’em in her pocket. Know 
who itty girl was?” 

“T think it must have been little Mabel,” said 
mamma. 

“So it was, mamma. That pitty itty ‘tory ?”’ 

“Yes, darling,” said mamma, “and I am so 
glad my little girl always comes and tells mam- 
ma about every thing.” 

Then mamma gave her three kisses, and a lit- 
tle rosy-cheeked apple. ELMER LYNDE. 


—_——_+o——_—_ 


WHO IS IT? 


Surely a step on the carpet I hear, 

Some quiet mouse that is creeping so near. 
Two little feet mount the rung of my chair: 
True as I live, there is somebody there! 

Ten lily fingers are over my eyes, 

Trying to take me by sudden surprise ; 

Then a voice, calling in merriest glee, 
“Whoisit? Tellme, and you may go free.” 


“Who is it? Leave me a moment to guess. 
Some one who loves me?’ The voice answers, 
“ey, ” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. 
CHARADE. 


Unless my jirst were sharp and keen, 
It would destroy ‘ts second: 
My whole, mong Laglish authors good, 
For scores of years was reckoned. 
AuUnNT Lo!s. 
2. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


1. To bend the body; state of coma. 
2. A point of land; to frisk about. 

3. Sore-handed, part of a story. 

4. A kind of ribbon; a candle. 

5. An animal; a cutter to a plough. 
6. A tree; a kind of paint. L. Goss. 


3. 
COMBINATIONS. 


1. Add a vowel, a small cake and a stepping to 
music, and you will have a great plenty. 

2. Take a small animal, a pronoun, and a word ex- 
pressing contempt, and you will confirm or sanction. 

3. Join an order and an officer, and find the last 
move in a game. IRENE, 





4. 
REBUS, 





What a veteran soldier says. 


5. 




















STONE ANAGRAMS. 
1. Father gave me an when I was a —— —. 
2. Our eyes —- —- — hand received the . 
3. The high and —— a—. 
4 is demand for building. 
5. —- — — critic ranks the —— among the 





finest gems. 
6. During arecent 
piece of ° 
7. Quafling the poison from the 
uttered his . 





I picked up a beautiful 





—— chalice, he 
CHARL. 





6. 
HOLLOW SQUARE. 


Top; aplant. Bottom; a coin. 
the body, Right; a river. 
CHARLEs I, Houston, 


Lett; a part of 


7. 


REBUS. 





A truth. 
8. 
CHARADE, 


My Jirst calls from the field at noon 
The hungry hired hand. 

My second is craved, a precious boon, 
By many a habit-bound man. 

My whole’s a kind of dance, and tune; 
Now guess it, if you can. 


9. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in paint, but not in color; 








“Some one who’s fairer to me than the flowers, 
Brighter to me than the sunshiny hours? 
Darling, whose white little hands make me blind 
Unto all things that are dark and unkind; 

' Sunshine and blossoms, and diamond and pearl, 
Papa’s own dear little, sweet little girl!” 


———__—___+@»—-— - —— 
A KISS, NOT A BLOW. 

“I strike ’oo,” cried a little boy in a sharp 
tone to his sister. 

“I kiss ’oo,” said his sister, stretching out her 
arms and putting up her rosy lips in a sweet 
kiss. 

Tommy looked a look of wonder. Did his lit- 
tle ears hear right? They did, for there was a 
kiss on Susy’s lips. A smile broke over his an- 
gry face, like sunshine on a dark cloud. 
| “TI kiss ’oo,’? he then said; and the little bro- 
| ther and sister hugged and kissed each other 

quite heartily. A kiss for a blow is better than 
| tit for tat, isn’t it? 





| My third is in ledge, but not in rock; 


My second is in pin, but not in cruller; 


| My fourth is in key, but not in lock; 
My fifth is in supper, but not in feast; 
My whole is the name of a very fierce beast. 
I. N.C. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Carat, Adage, Raven, Agent, Tents. 

2. Preserve, perverse. Shield, is held. Adjusted, 
just dead. I see men, enemies. Serves, severs, vers- 
es. Antecedently, decently neat. Spared, spread. 
Ordinary, nor dairy. No part, patron. 

3. They are trying to make the butter come. 

4. Muff-in-ring. 

5. Fremont. 

6. “An idle head is the devil’s workshop.” 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. — 


The aggregate of physical pain caused by wearing metal 
spring Trusses is exceedingly great. The new Elastic 
Truss is worn night and day with great comfort, and kept 
on till a cure is effected, retaining the rupture at all times 
under the most violent exercise. at a reasonable 
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Voigt’s ““Execelsior’’ Cards. 
ee 
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= ~ — 
The coliection consists of THREE SERIES, each con- 
taining 15 different designs. 

45 ELEGANT PEN DESIGNS, 
engraved and printed in the highest style of art, each de- 
sign appearing in a variety of colors, either gold, green, 
black, blue, silver, violet or crimson, on white card; and 
also in gold and silver on superyine tinted Bristol (5 tints), 
Each card contains a scroll tor the insertion of name, 


Ce 
Intended for the use of any person able to write a fair 
hand, and enabling such an one to manufacture, at a 
small cost, his own address cards; or, purchasing by the 
quantity, to make 2 very profitable business of it, by can- 
vassing or filling local orders. 
A SPECIMEN PACKAGE 
containing the whole collection of the 45 designs in all the 
colors, gold and silver, white and tinted card, assorted, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 55 cents and 
green stamp. 

= As we want the address of teachers, bookkeepers, 
students, clerks, and good penmen generally, we offer to 
send the above package Jor 30 cents and green stamp, to 
any one sending us at least one such address. 
State the name, residence and occupation of the party 
whose address you send. 
Price of cards in quantities sent on application, 


Notice Extraordinary!!! 


We feel certain of the following facts: 
Ist. That a// the readers of the Companion aro interest- 
ed in our publications. 
2d. That all the readers of the Companion will read this 
notice. 
3d. That all the readers of the Companion use orna- 
mental Address, Souvenir, Presentation and Exchange 
cards, more or less. 
4th. That they will especially use them during the ap- 
proaching holiday season. 

5th. That they inowhere else obtain anything in this 
line that will satisfy them so well as our styles. 
6th. That all the readers of the Companion will sooner 
or later purchase their cards of us; it is only a question of 
time, and 

7th. That the taste of our customers, so far from re- 
maining stationary or satisfied, becomes more fastidious 
and demands not only change, but improvement ; supe- 
rior excellence rather than a “cheap” article. 

In view of the above Seven Facts we beg hereby to in- 
troduce to the favorable notice of our friends 


Voiot’s “Ne Plas Ultra” Cards, 


which will be published in series of 12 cards, FIRST and 
SECOND SERIES already published, 24 distinet de- 
signs! Entirely unlike the “Excelsior” and entirely 
unlike any thing ever before published. 

These cards are, doubtless, the most cost]? ever pub- 
lished, but they are also beyond comparison the most beau- 
tiful. Their production involves a great expense, but, is 
in every respect 

A Perfect Triumph 
of artistic and mechanical skill. 

As the style and finish of the “NE PLUS ULTRA” cards 
can not be represented by an engravingin these columns, 
and as any verbal description would entirely fail to con- 
vey an adequate idea of their superd elegance, we will 
send ONE SPECIMEN CARD, together with price list, ete., 

On receipt of a 3c stamp. 

We will also enclose at least one complimentary sample 
in each package of Excelsior cards ordered. 

St Series, 12 cards, scroll blank, 50c & stamp. 
Specimens; 2d °* ~ * = nis 50c * 
Both “ = © ad “ 85c bad 

Names inserted, including ‘Happy New Year” designs, 

75e per dozen. 














Elegant Card Cases. 

We manufacture, for the accommodation of our cus- 
tomers, a variety of elegant styles, neat, durable and in- 
expensive, in imitation of pneget a wood, gilt edges, 
ete., large enough to hold a pack of 25 “£wcelsior” and 
“Ne Plus Ultra” cards. A beautiful Holiday present. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 

Gold and Silver Ink, 
a very superior article, such as we use in our card work, 
sent with full directions for using, on receipt of 25 cents 
each and stamp. Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Rox 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


just ISHED: 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A large collection of the best 


FOUR-HAND PIECES 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fitted for “Home” Musical entertain- 
ment than this. Beginners can play the easier duets. Ad- 
vanced players and teachers need not to be told that prac- 
tice with four hands is the very best to acquire “time” 
and “certainty.’’ Practice in the ‘Piano at Home” is 
nothing but a continual pleasure. 

250 pages, full sheet music size. 
$3 00; full gilt, $4 00. 


PUBL 


In boards, $2 50; cloth, 


~— 





For Choirs: 
For Singing Schools: 


THE LEADER. Price $1 38. 
THE SonNG Monarcu. Price 75 cts, 





0. 


THE EMERSON METHOD 


For Reed Organs. 


By L. O. Emerson and W. S. B. MatTHEWs. 





_Easy and progressive lessons, scales, studies, volunta- 
ries, interludes, quartets, songs, and other pieces in pro- 
fusion. All well arranged by skilful hands. Price $2 50. 


——o 





For Choirs: PERKINS’ ANTHEM Book. $1 50. 
For Quartet Choirs: THomMas’ QUARTETS. $2 50. 


Specimen copies sent postpaid for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
- ‘711 Broadway, N. Y. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 


Boston. 





| price and sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic Truss 
ae No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who furnish cireulars 
| free. 


| Street, Boston. 1—lt 


Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter | 
5 


sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
| besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 

bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
| Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 36—26¢ 
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The Susbscrivrion Prick of the-CoMPANION 1s | 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYM EN for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be inade in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

(MEN NEITHER OF THESE C\N BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All p 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, 
must be notified by 















temember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subseriber 
pers are held responsible until arreara 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publi hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 


to newspa- 
ire paid, and 








THE VESPER BELL. 

An outward observance of a pure religion has a 
pleasing effect upon strangers, and is not wholly 
without benefit in itself, even when it partakes more 
of superstition than piety. 

To the traveller in Spanish America, the striking 
of the vesper bells exercises a potent charm. Usage 
requires every one to halt, no matter where he may 
be, at the first stroke of the bell. He must interrupt 
his conversation, however important, and listen 
without stirring until the conclusion of the chime. 
The singularity of a whole population surprised in a 
moment, held in a state of petrifaction, may be im- 
agined. 

On every side you see gestures interrupted, mouths 
half opened forthe arrested remark, smiles lingering 
or passing into an expression of prayer. 
fancy them a nation of statues, 

A town in South America, at the tinkle of the An- 
gelus, resembles the city in the “Aralian Nights,” 
whose inhabitants into stones. The 
magician here is the dut hardly has the 
vibration rsal murmur 
from these thousands of oppressed lnugs. 











You would 


were turned 
bell-ringer. 


ceased when a uni 





arises 
Hand 


meets hand, question seeks answer, pena ie~s 


resume their course; horses feel the loosened bridle 
and paw the ground; dogs bark, babies ery, th« 
fathers sing, the mothers chatter. The accidental 





turns thus given to conversation are many. 


‘ Minions 
A NEW MODE OF COLLECTING, 
They have & novel method enforeing payment in 
Promontory, on the Central Pacilic Railroad; 
which entirely does away with the necessity of dun- 
ning. Astranger stopping at the principal hotel of 
the town was somewhat surprised to see the land- 
lord, 2 very agreeable and friendly sort of a 
when dinner was ready, come out into the 
front of his hotel with a double-barr 
Raisi 
rel. 
“What did you do that for?” asked the stranger. 
“To call my boarders to dinner,” was tho reply. 
“Why don’t you fire off both barrels?” 
“QO,” said the landlord, laughing, “1 keep the other 
to collect with.” 


one 


nian 
street in 
led shot-gun. 
ng the gun above his head, he fired off one bar- 


~~ _ 
A FATAL CLOSET, 

Snap-locks and spring-latches are fearful things 
when one gets the wrong side of them. They then 
change instantly from useful servants to fatal mas- 
ters. The story of the 


jaron’s daughter, “Young 
Lovewell’s Bride,” 


caught thus in an old oak chest, 
and held there till accident after many years re- 
vealed her skelcton, is told in the ballad of “The 
Mistletoe Bough.” 


Hartlepool, England, has been the scene of a Me 
event very simi lar to that of “The Mistletoe Jough.”” 
A gentleman by the name of Kelk, cashier to. a 
building firm there, had recently got married. He 
gave a party at his house. “His young wife,” savs 
the paper, “in her anxicty to get out of the hot air, 
ventured up-stairs, and sceing a small closet with a 
ventilator, she entered to fasten it, when the current 
of air closed the door. In vain she ealled to the ser- 
vants, although she coukl hear the door-bell ring 
and the visitors enter, aud as none suspected that 
the imprisoned lady was in the roof of the house, all 
the other parts of the dwelling and grounds were 
searched. When at last found Mrs. Kelk was seri- 
ously ill and hysterical. Violent epileptic fits fol- | 
lowed, and, the shock being more than the nervous 
system could sustain, death shortly put an end to 
her sufferings.” 






—— 
“EXCELSIOR,” 


One of tho best known of all Longfellow’s poems 
is “Excelsior.” The word h: yppened to catch his eye 
late one autumn evening in 1841, on a torn piece of 
newspape r, 
atit. Takiny the first piece of paper at hand, which 
happene d to be the back of a letter received that 
night from Charles Sumner, Longfellow crowded it 








stinasters are re- | 





vd straightw ay his imagination took fire | 





with verses. As first written down, “Excelsior” dif- 
fers from the perfected and published poem; but it 
shows in iis original conception a rush and glow | 
worthy the theme and the author. 





. as 
A DARING OFFICER, 

To face needlessly what in all probability is cer- 

tain death, is rather fool-hardiness than bravery, | 

though when one who does this escapes death, he is | 


sure to enjoy the reputation of ahero. Perhaps in 
| 


the following case the exposure of life in defence of | it 


law was considered justifiable 


Letters from St. Petersburg, 
Gazette, speak of a remarkable 


says the Pall Mall | 
feat of determina- 


tion on the — of Gen. Trepoff, the head of St. Pe- | 





tersburg police, who had given in earlicr life extra- 
ordinary proofs of personal cour . A fearful dou- 

ble murder was recently committed at the Military 
Acade my of the city by a policeman, who locked 
himself in a room and vowed he would despatch the 
first man with a knife he held in his hand who at- 
tempted to arrest him. 

The police summoned to the spot were awed by his 
apparent determination, while some proposed to 
shoot him as a wild beast, and a party went in search 
of a fire engine with a viewto drench him into sur- 
render 

Are port of the occurrence re ached Gen. Trepoff. 
Springing into the droschky which is kept ready for 
emergencics, the General was on the scene in a few 
minutes. He ordered the door to be burst open, and 
| then entered unarmed. 

As he expected, the murderer retreated into a cor- 
| ner, prepared to sell his life dearly. The General 
approached him unhesitatingly, with the words, — 

“Well, my friend, you have committed a pretty 
pair of murders, and I hear you are going to stick 
any one who tries to take you. Now stick me; for 1 
have come on purpose to take you mysclf.” 

The wretched man was so awed by the quiet and 
authoritative manner of his former superior that he 
lowered his weapon and made no reply to the chal- 
lenge, and two of the police ofiicers who had fol- 
lowed Gen Trepoff, sprang on him and secured him 
without further resistance. 

It is not surprising that the St. Petersburg police, 
in relating the story, declare their chief to be the 
bravest man in Russia. 

acacia liliensistibinite 

HOW A KEEN NOSE WAS ABUSED, 

The following affecting incident shows how cool 
one can be when overpowered in a dispute, if he 
knows he has truth on his side. It also shows that 
it is sometimes possible for the beaten party to have 
the last word. The city editor of the National Mail 
(Phila.) says: 



















A triend of ours, poetically inclined (and whose 
favorite is Tom Moore), visited a restaurant on Broad 
Street the other evening and ordered boiled eggs. 
They were brought him, but proved to be in such an 
ancient condition that our friend's olfactories were 
shocked, and, with gorge rising, he complained an- 

grily to the proprietor. 

That individu: ul, ever alive to the dignity of his 
establishment, said that “them eggs was all right;’ 
but his hungry ad insulted visitor emphatic: ally s¢ aid 
they were not. Then the proprictor said ugly things 
to him in behalf of said hen fruit. 

Our friend loudly insisted that he was right, when 
the proprietor touched the visitor vigorously on the 
nasal organ, 

After the lapse of a moment, he slowly gathered 
himself up, and, with his h andke ‘rehief to ‘his face, 
looked sadly at the discourteous host. Then he 
moved quietly towards the door, and, with a voice 
} tremulous with emotion, thus addressed him: 











“You may break, you may shatter, my nose if you 
will— 


But the smell of those eggs, sir, will cling to it still!” 


~ . 
AN EXPLANATION, 


An undergraduate at Cambridge, who found among 
the questions on his examination paper, “Why will 
not wpin stand upon its point 2” elaborately exp Tained 
thus: 1A pin will not stand on its head, much 
less is it possible that it should stand on its point. 
2. A point, according to Euclid, is that which has no 
parts and no mag nitude, A pin cannot stand on that 
which has no parts and no magnitude, and therefore 
a pin cannot stand on its point. 3. It will if you 
stick it in. 





After all, that sophomore’s conclusion showed as 
much wit and Alexander’s slash at the 
Gordian knot, or Columbus’ feat of making the egg 
stand up by crushing in the end. 


genius as 


a 

A BILLY GOAT’S DINNER. 

| The beauty of keeping a goat is that he isn’t par- 
ticular about what you feed him on. A Butt: lo Bil- 
| ly goat got into the house the other day during the 
family’s absence, and managed to make a re spe ct 

able meal off of a Panama hat, three linen-bosom 

shirts, 2 box of I[avana cigars and part of a new 

bonnet.—Gardiner Home Journal. 





> 


FOR A PARLOR CHARADE, 
The curtain falls. The next scene is a portly gen- 
tleman, who is met by a young girl. She says,— 
“Doctor, Lam glad to meet you. 
A word of five syllables. Give it up. 
“Metaphysician’”’—met a physician. 


| TAKE away my first letter, take away my second 
| letter, take y all my letters, and I am still the 
same. The} postina . 


} A LITTLE boy, at a restaurant for the first time, 
was told by his father that he might ordex his own 
dinner. Aiter duc deliberation he said, with quite 
an air, to the waiter, “I waut some pig’s feet and 
oblong tea.’ 








ON BOARD shi » one night, in the midst of a party 
of atheistical officers, Napoleon suddenly stopped 
before them, and said in tones of great dignity, 
“Gentlemen, your arrangements are very fine, but 
who made those worlds, beaming so gloriously upon 
us? Cah you tell me that? 


CHILDREN are inquisitive bodies. 
“What does ‘cleave’ mean, ps pa?” 

“It means to unite together. 

“Does John unite wood when he ¢ ‘lea es it?”” 

“Hem! well it means to separate.” 

“Pa, does a man se parate from his wife when he 
cleaves to her‘ 

“Hem! hem! 
tions, chil °.” 


For instance, 





Don’t ask so many foolish ques- 


COMPANTON. 


Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your stomach is out | 





Christimas 


Presents. 
















of order. Com. | . : 
| ee West Lee Game Co. are doing the childrex real 
VrGeTINE has never failed to effect a cure of all mer- | service in getting up rations dl, entertaining anc structive 
eurial di es, Com games forthelong evenings.”’—St. Louis Central Baptist, 
al diseases. M. 


Lapis will experience much less trouble with their 
sewing if they use the Eureka Machine Twist. Try it 
once and be convinced. Com. 


AVILUDE; 


OR GAME OF 


and 


Tue Unirormity, evenness, elasticity, 
their non-liability to ravel, as well as the superior ¢ - 
of the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Buttonhole ist 
cause them to be the favorite appendage to a lady’s work- 
table. Com. 


strength 
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Goer | THINGS. 


He:lth is the greatest earthly good, 
As some have cause to knov 
Good water, air and wholesome food, 
Which make us thrive and grow; 
Good business to employ their time, 
Thousands do much enjoy; 
For want of it earth’s stained with crime, 
Which doth man’s peace destroy. 
Good Boys who love to wear good “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Can buy good “Suits” at GEORGE FENNo’s, 
Cornér of Beach and Washi ington Street. 
LADIES in make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’G C 0., Waltham, Mass. 49-4t 
EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Son, sound, white 
teeth. Use gt s Ivory Pe: woh Tooth Powder. | 
Druggists sell it. F. Ne r Yo | 
pet | 











The most delightful and instructive game ever pub- 
lished. 75,000 sold in three months. Old and kite 
it with equal enjoyment. 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements.” 
| Christian Union 

“We can caumeeal it to the attention of all.”—Morning 


Star. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 











. WE LES & CO. 
$7 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
ah ae ite. Particulars free. Address J. Wort & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 45—35t 


5( FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
o~ postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
= iples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
on, Mass. 33 





















C, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
Linments tor winter eveni containing Cha- 


mes, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc.,ete., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Harry Hors Compaxy, No.1 
Chambers Street, New York. 48 


102 ELE GANT PHOTOGRAPHS 25 cts. 100 
$1 50; 6 Card Chromos, 25 ¢ Kseantiful Chro- 
mos ane mounted), 25 cts.; Ornamental Cards, Red, 
Blue, Gold or Black, 25 cts. per dozen. Card Printers, 
with Ink, Pad and 3al. Type, $1. Tran ictures, 25 | 
cress and Embossed Pictures, 15 ets. per package. ree 
Ill aied Catalogue. Circulars, etc., mailed free to all. 
Ade dress G. W. FISIL & CO., Portiand, Me. 48—4t 








"Mitialhiile 





25 












OLIVER OPTIC. 


This game of Porrrair AvTHORS is an immense im- 
provement over all others. Sixty-four cards divided into 
eight elas In the class of Humorists the 
portraits of tha it famous quartette, “Petroleum V 
“Josh, Billings,” “Mark Twain” and “Danbv 
Man.” 

‘Lhere are sing 
worth the pr. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 














The BEsT and CHEAPEST hair-dressing in the world; it 
promotes the GROWTH OF THE HAIR, and is entirely 
free free from allt irritating matter. 51—2t 





beautifully engraved 

and illustrated. 1e red cards represent virtues, the 
black, viecs, while the gree Yates death al. The red canis 
LL Wn W s oO APPY AN count for, the bla ick against the player, green count noth- 

rot F. 200 i Jae ing. Each will therefore strive to get rid of all thie vices 

bo ston. 5leow3st and gain as many virtues as possible. 

Sent postpaid for 50 a 


COURT. 


The best quartette game in the market, and the finest 
thing ever published, With this g:me in the fanil 
children will have nc sion to seek pleasure elsewhere. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


SNAP. 


Fun—boisterous fun all over. A quick eye, a nimble 
tongue, and Snap is the game. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 


A splendid game in three colors, 





Reames oo TO 
MAKE OTHERS S 
ADAMS & CO., 


9999 NOVELTIES. 2:7 

and Scrap-Pictur Sheet 
Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 
Pictures (new), Embossed r rame. #, €fc. sete. (0-puge Pam- 
phiet sent free. Describe eruthing. WO Envelopes, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mas S. deowtl 


ENGLISUL CITAN 


Shoes. No more rz > 
soles. Lad ask your 
dealers for them. Buy 
no others. <A | 


dark 1 of 
around the Role shows where the channel is cut. 50-2 


> Seas ry r 
¢ 

Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; alsohis Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE RE MEDY, the great skin 
medic ine for Pimples, Blact Obtain 
of your tint, or of Be » the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Be Mls cet, New York, 26- 


AGENTS WANTED por ry mde of R noydhewng 


eo ed 











Publi 


omanie, Scrap Books 

















beautiiul are the 
who wear 


“liow 
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See what is said of them. 

“Can honestly pronounce them to be innocent, enter- 
taining and instruetive.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“The West & Lee Game Co. keep quite ahead of the 
children, and before they have tired of one good game an- 
other is ready.”—Chicago Advance. 

“We haveexamined each pack with careful interest and 
commend them without hesitation as not only perfectly 
unexceptionable but a des:deratum in their line.”’"—Balti- 
more Methodist Protestant. 

“They cost but fifty cents each and will furnish more 
than fifty times that amount of amusement and interest 
in the approaching winter evenings.”— Chicago New Cov- 





















By Mary Clemmer Ames, 1t portrays the | ¢”it- 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, (> Nothing equal to these Games for a Christmas 
ete., of the Copital, asa wide Present. 
sees the Tt is the raciest, t nd best new ** N. B.—ANY PERSON NOT PERFECTLY SATISFIED MAT 
book out, ity overflowing with good os for all. It is | peTrRN THE GAME AND WE WILL RETURN THE MONEY. 


— ev where. with everybody. 
rders in one towuship; 
6 ecks! It outsells all other books. 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; 
time for all canvassers, 


One Agent took 444 
another has averaged BY each week for 
1t has no successful com- 
superbly bound. Now is the 
both ladies and gentlemen, to make 


WES 





) & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 









money. Agents wanted in erery township. Send for circulars 
now, and sce splendid testimoninls and our ry > terms, an 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 






A NICE GOLD PEN and Pencil for every boy or 
girl, ociting Ornamenial Cards. 

Sainnles for outfit for 15 cts. Address Il. W. SHAYLOR, 

Porth und, Me. Circulars free. 51— 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business ate 

Purposes. Published Quarterly. — January Numpre just 
The Most Fascinating end Useful | issued, and contains over 100 Pages, £00 ExGravincs 
HOLIDAY CIFT desc criptions of more than 500 of our best Flowe 
ae ta wa tend oon - Vegetables, with ype sg el ete — 
L 7 “ LATE, etc. The most useful and elegant wo 
for fut po oi ae ry the kind in the world.—---Only 25 cents for the yea 
WOODS & CO., Manufacturers and| Published in English and German. N. ¥ 
Dealers in Every Description of Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. *- 
dang i peeeeeenay 49 Federal St., Ros- = - ae 
n, Ma We shall have ready for | ( ATME ALG LY panne nab best and cheapes 
0 P Ol “4 


lolidays, a Ca 5 s, : 
a tho oliday e c ard F ress price $5. | SIEVE ER-P LATED WARE polished with INDE ~ 


SILVER SOAP will last many times longer t 1 
~ DOLL’s CRADLE. 


| polished with whiting or nlate-powder. f 
Every Little Girl should have One. 























Printing Presses. 





Made! 


=e for Cir 








SGwri Favelores, dc | $11 


vertising. B 









| The Best 
Name C hie ‘hester 0 


every cradle. For sale ny all Toy 
GLO. T. COMINS, Whe 





| Wn Furnit Be eal : : oles - | 5 ful amusement and money maki eo 
Mo Novth Strect, Boston, and 3 * for cirenler, specimens, etc., to the Man 
Stre Fort. 502 | CELSi KELSEY & C6., dicridc.:, Cord 
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